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ROGERS W. DAVIS, - 
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SHOPS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Complete Waste 
Reworking Plants 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


Trade Mark Registered 


Increase product per loom 
Increase wages per weaver 


| Reduce cost of weaving per yard 
Pay for themselves 
in five years or less 


Can You 
to do Without Them? 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


THE 


MacColl Spooler Guide | 


: will, with a much more open setting, remove slubs or 
| bunches that would pass through other spooler guides. 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


Southern Agent 
J. D. CLOUDMAN, 188 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Farbwerke- Hoechst Cs, 
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H. A. METZ & CO. © 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs 


and Chemicals 
Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of | 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING: 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 


122 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
140 Oliver St , Boston, Mass. 

104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
23 South Main St., Providence, R. I. 
317 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
1418 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

20 20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 

45 Alexander St. Montreal, Can. 

28 Wellington, St., Toronto, Can. 


John P. Marston 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Sottener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleachers Blue 


247 Ava. Boston 


A. H. WASHBURN, President F. H, WASHBURN, Treas. & Mgr. 


WASHBURN PRESS 
(RAY PRINTING CO.) 


Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 


Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


22 West Trade are Charlotte, N. ee 


PHONE 342 


"Phone 2972. 


SOUTHERN DY ESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Selling Agents 
NATIONAL GUM & MICA COMPANY 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


WEIGHTING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND SIZING COMPOUNDS 


WEIGHTING SOFTENER MIKAH COTTON SOFTENER 
CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE TALLOW SLASHER yon 


WHITE SOFTENER SOLUBLE 

SWISSGUM . DIRECT and SULPHUR COLORS 
S. S. SOFTENER BASIC COLORS 

FINISHING PASTES + OTATO STARCHES 
BLEACHERS SOAP SAGO FLOUR 


Perfect materials at low prices. Special information given free by practical men for 
Sizing, Weighting, Finishing, and Dyeing of all kinds of goods. 
If your Finishing is not satisfactory, call on us. Wecan help you. 


Office 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C_ 


SOUTHERN AUDIT COMPANY 
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L. SMITH, President and Treasurer 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting - 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 

Manufacturers of all kinds of 


¢ 


chines. 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


_ WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 
Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before piacing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied te their old machinery. It is 
applied successfully to the following carding room 
machinery : 


Railways Detaching Rolls for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 
Ribbon Lap Machines  Slubbers 


Comber Draw Boxes Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For prices and circular write to 


~The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, - - 


Trade-Mark 


“ NIGRUM” Wood SADDLES 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off Which Require No Oil or Grease and Save You Money is Many Ways 


lf not, write te us at once for information 


Bound Brook, N. J. 


Don’t Pay Good Money for 
Impractical, Unmechanical 
and Often Worthless 
Fountains. 


Here is a practical Fountain, which ' 
combines the Faucet and Bubbie Fea- 
tures—takes care of the overflow 
waste. and insures 


SAFETY AND SERVICE 


This is an age of sanitary plumbing 
and the Sanitary Drinking Fountain is 
one of its important subdivisions. 


SAFETY PU RO SERVICE 


FIRST ALWAYS 


Is made of heavy brass with extra 
heavy nickel plate. Bubbler easily 
controlled by separate ‘squeeze’* hand- 
le. No spurts—no choking— ‘inside re- 
gulation prevents “shower-bath.’ 

Faucet is controlled by another squeeze 
handle. Faucet gives full water pres- 
sure. Has thread for hose if wanted. 


Write us the number of your employes 
and water pressure and we'll present 
an interesting proposition fo yor 
promptly. 


Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Company 
342 Main Street, Haydenville. Mass. 


Actual Size 7 High 
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“I never want an overseer or su- 
perintendent who knows more than 
just his job,”"—this was the declara- 
Lion of a mill owner of the old type 
some thirty years ago when mill ma- 
chinery was far less complex than 
it is now. This declaration -is in 
keeping with that of a foreman who 
said. te one of his men, “You 
thought! Do what I tell you. I do 
not hire you to think.” Both of 
these statements are hased on an 
older thought; namely, that indus- 
trial education is injurious to labor- 
ers. ‘The early mill owners in Amer- 
ica and in England honestly believ- 
ed that education made workmen 
too ambitious and too thoughtful. 
They unconsciously echoed the 
words of Shakespere's Caesar: 


“Let me have men about me that 
are fat; 

Sleek-haired men, and such as sleep 
nights. 


Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hun- 
gry look; 

He thinks too much; such men are 
dangerous.” 


Happily the expanding~ use of 
more or: less intricate machinery 
forces us to outgrow the idea that 
industrial men who think are dan- 
gerous; for as machines of every 
sort grew more difficult to make and 
more troublesome to operate, the 
every day operator had to acquire 
skill and education to keep pace 
with his machine. The evolution 
of both machine and workman is in- 
teresting. The mechanical genius— 
let us call him that for lack of 
fitter name, like Hargreaves, or 
Hoe ,or Watts, or Edison, invents or 
improves the machine. Bach im- 
provement ordinarily adds to the 
skill necessary to use if or under- 
sland it. Henee the operator must 
grow to the machine and. is pulled 
towards the higher plane oceupied 
by the genius. The genius there- 
fore improves both men and ma- 
chine. Tt is bad for the machine 
to outgrow the man or for the man 
to outgrow his machine unless he 


can at once move to a higher ma- 


chine, 


Of course then whenever ignor- 
ant or unskilled labor has to be 
employed, the laborer drags behind 
the complex machine. Consequent- 
ly the laborer loses in happiness and 
the machine loses in efficiency. 
Would one be wrong then in. de- 
scribing the funetion of a textile 
school as follows: a textile school 
in its lowest form is an institution 
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Lo teach men and women to be su- 
perior to their machines; in tts 
highest form, if is an institution ‘to 
give men and women the same un- 
derstanding of the machine, its 
principles, and its processes that. is 
possessed by the genius who invent- 
ed or who improved the machine 
and to add to this technical know!l- 
edge a more, or less general educa- 


tion ? 


You have kindly invited me to 
discuss for twenty minutes the re- 
lationship of such schools to manu- 
facturing industries. To give great- 
er definiteness to the discussion, 
permit me to limit this discussion 
to the relationship of the textile 
schools to the cotton manufacturing 
industry. 


In the first place, | want to em- 
phasize the rather obvious thought 
that there should be the most com- 
plete co-operation between the tex- 
tile school and the cotton manufac- 
turers. However as co-operation ts 
a somewhat indeterminate word in 
this connection, may I not specify 
the forms of co-operation: that I 
have in mind? So far as the: mill 
men and sehools are related, it may 
elarify things to use familiar terms: 
you manufacturers are the market 
for the products of. these schools, 
and the students are of course the 
commodilies—priceléss commodities 
to be sure, because they are men. 


The whole problem of textile edu- 
cation then is to fit the commaedity 
the student to the market—the 
mill. Now just as it would be folly 
for one of your salesmen to try to 
sell a customer thirties yarns when 
the man weaves only forties, or to 
offer a merchant denims when the 


merchant can sell only- plaids, so if 


is folly for the schools to offer you 
a product that does not fit your 
needs. To prevent any waste liere, 
evidently the manufacturers, the 
users of the commodity, would do 
well for themselves and for the 
school if they would frankly specify 
to the sehools just exactly whal 
they want in the way of the human 
commodities that are intended for 
their use. Then it would be wise 
for the schools to undertake with 
earnestness to furnish you just what 
you want. This is the first step in 
the co-operation that f came ‘here 
to suggest, and if [ can induce this 
Association of. alert-minded, keen- 
visioned men of affairs to appoint a 
standing committee to confer with 
all the textile schools in our country 
and arrange a course of study that 
will be exactly adapted to your 


needs, I will feel thrice repaid for 
my jong journey to Memphis. ‘This 


committee could work out with the 


schools a curriculum in practice and 
in theory that would meet your re- 
quirements in office help, in the 
dye-house, in the designing rooms. 
on the spinning and weaving floors, 
and in the engme and dynamo 
rooms. ‘The different menrbers. of 
the committee could from time to 


time visit the schools nearest them. 


meet teachers and students, and im- 
press on the men the re- 
quirements essential to null habits 
and to business suecess. The job 
would not be a very big one, for 
there are only mne such schools in 
America. ‘These are as fotlows: in 
the North at Philadelphia, at Lo- 
well, atl New Bedford, at Fall River, 
at Providence, R. [.; in the South, 
at the Agricultural and Mechanica! 
Gollege of North Carolina, Raleigh, 
at Clemson Gollege, South Carolina, 
at the Technological School At- 
lanta, and at the A. & M. College of 


Texas. In addition there are three 


purely local sehools: one at Co- 
lumvbus, one at Columbia, 5. C.. 
and one at Putnam, Conn. Our 
government is now sending keen 
men to all the villages and cities 
of the world to seek wider markets 
for our wares. We are thickening 
our. industrial sinews for world 
ecommerce. Can we start better 
than by rearing through a wise ed- 
ucalion our sons to excel us in 
ness to build and dominate this in- 
ternational trade? Tt will take men 
and the sons of men to beat our 
rivals. We can afford infinite pains 
for this colossal task. 

The second form of co-operation 
is really a corollary from the firsi. 
If the textile schools with vour aid, 
agree to furnish you with a product 
as you specify, then ought you no! 
to co-operate by giving this product 
not only a fair trail but by trying to 
improve if in vour mills? [If it. ts 
not just the product that you want, 
then make notes of the deficiencies 
and report them to the schools. 
You report to the manufacturers 
any defects im anv machines that 
vou buy. Can you not do as much 
for the youngsters vou employ? 
Speaking for one hard-working 
school, I assure you we will wel- 
come anv thoughtful reper, and 
will profit by it to the limit. 

Let me interpolate one thought 
her®. If you engage a man from the 
schools, and he falls down on. his 
job, do not, T pray you, immediate- 
iv say. “There, T knew he was a 
draited theorist. I ought to have 


The ork the and College 


known better than to employ him.” 
Maybe you jusi engaged the wrong 
man or gave him too big a job for 
his years. Try a few more schoo! 


-men before vou come to a genera! 


conclusion against them all. You do 
not quit the so- called practical men 
because a few of them fail on your 
hands, for vou know how searce 
really competent men are. Can. we 
not be equally fair to the product 
Of the schools?’ Do not let us for- 
get that really competent men. 
whether needed for watchmen or 


managers, are alwavs scarce articles. 


The sehwols are trying ‘to turn ow 
men with three ‘prime characteris~ 
Lies: first, men’ with technical abil- 
ity enough to know how to do with- 
out being told: second. men who are 
So self-controlied that they ean. 
after a comparatively short exper- 
lenee, control ethers: third. men 
with characters so developed that 
they need no pressing Lo do a com- 
piete part in their mill... A brief 
consideration of these three will 
show us where a third form of co- 
operation may produce most ex- 
cellent results. 

The first of these three, namely. 
the endowment of the student with 
technical skill is perhaps the most 
easily accomplished: for anv in- 
telligent young man with hands. and 
a fair capacity for mathematies can 
be taught admirably, the technique 
of a trade technica! profes- 
sion. As mentioned a moment agro. 
the manufacturers out of their 
every dav experience can materially 
help at this point. by jotming the 
schools in planning the wisest 
course of Then lef the 
sehools give this course with in- 
eidental visits from the committee 
im order vour representatives 
mav keep close to students and 
feachers, The Westinghouse and 
other great engineering companies 
follow. the latter part of this plan. 
Once a vear their engineers visit 
our college and the ofher technical 
lecture to the students. 
confer with the wrofessors and in- 
walk. away. with. our 
ehoicest students and also frequent- 
ly kidnap a bright teacher. Their 
eoming certainiv helps.us and it 
ceriainiv helps the campanies or 
fhey would not follow the practice. 

The second undertaking. namely. 


to train men to manage help, is of 


eourse a difficult proposition. Un- 
less a man is both born and t*a'ned 
te handle men he is apt to fail e 
this point. In the old slavery day, 


{Continued on Page 5.) 
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The manager of a cotton mill may 
be said to have two fixed working 
conditions; namely, the class of ma- 
chinery which he finds installed in 
his plant, and the grade of cotton 
which is given him for the manu- 
facture. of cloth. Generally he is 
not expected to make many chang- 
es in his machinery equipment, 
and he is expected to confine him- 
self to the grade of eotton his mill 
owners choose to purchase. In 
consequence the efficiency of his 
mill must be obtained through his 
ability to make the most improve- 
ment in such steps of the cloth 
making process which he is allow- 
ed to change. 

It can be said with certainty that 
the proper sizing of warp yarns will 
enable a manager to make saleable 
cloth out of low grade cotton, with 
the use of poor machinery; while 
improper sizing of the warp yarns 
will cause a mill to loose ils profits, 
even though it is well equipped and 
a good grade of cotton is being 
used, For this reason it is, here 


claimed that the sizing of warp 
yarns is the important feature im 


the manufacture of cloth. In times 
past the process of sizing has been 
clouded in. mystery, it being the 
secret of the mill, and in some in- 
stanees has been the personal sec- 
ret of the size maker. And at the 
present time many of the manager’ 
of great mills give but hitle thought 
to this question either for the rea- 


‘son that the size maker keeps from 


him the method of proceedure, or 
the manager feels his inability to 
understand the matter sufficiently 
to make inquiry as to what is being 
done. The managers seem fo pre- 
fer to place the responsibility on 
the size makers, though these men 
are always without training other 
than that which came through their 
apprenticeship. 

It is not the custom for Ameri- 
can manufacturers to give exces- 
sive weight to their cloth, at least 
not to the extent that is practiced 
abroad. Furthermore as the weigh- 
ing of cloth is generally done in 
the finishing process and not in the 
preparation of the warp yarns, the 
question of weighing will not be dis- 
cussed in this paper, but rather the 
real science of preparing a warp 
yarn such that the highest produc- 
tion may be obtained in the weaving 
together with a high quality of 
cloth made. 

A very natural question is, why 
is a warp sized? For answer it may 
be said to make it smooth by seal- 
ing down the fiber ends, such that 
it will give the least friction in its 
passage through the loom fixtures. 
It is generally supposed that a varn 
is sized to make it. stronger, but. this 
is not the case. The yarn is a trifle 
stronger after sizing. but the ten- 
sile strength of the unsized yarn is 
many times greater than is the 
strain necessary for weaving. Yarns 
ao not break owing to lack of ten- 
sile strength, they break because 
the yarn has either been frayed in 
the weaving process, or because 
they are brittle. An unsized yarn 
iz, of course, very flexible, and the 
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addition of any sizing will diminish 
this flexibility. But an unsized yarn 
is so liable to fraying during the 
weaving process, that sizing is ab- 
solutely essential even though the 
flexibility of the yarn will be im- 
paired. Therefore the problem is; 
how to size the yarn and at the 
same time reduce its flexibility as 
little as possible. 

For the best consideration of this 
problem, the imagination will first 
be drawn upon. Suppose each one 
of the warp yarns could be encased 
in a thin glass tube. In such an in- 
stanee, fraying would be prevented, 
but the brittleness of the tubes 
would prevent weaving. Again, sup- 
pose each one of the warp yarns is 
encased in a thin smooth rubber 
tube. In this mstance the yarns 
would be perfectly flexible, there 
would be no fraying, and as the ten- 
sile strength is already many times 
greater than the tensile strain. the 
weaving conditions would be sup- 
posedly perfect. It remains to he 
seen how near we can, in practice, 
approach this theoretical encasing 
of the yarns in some flexible cover- 
ing. The natural tendency will be 
to. use some adhesive that will 
form itself around the yarns, such 
that when they are afterward sep- 
arated they will have a surface thal 
is smooth and offers least friction 
in the loom. What are the require- 
ments of this covering? Tt must 
not be brittle, else it will cause the 
yarn to break. Tt must have suf- 
ficient adherence, else it will chafe 
off. It must. be smooth, else there 
will be friction in the reed and har- 
ness, and the cloth will be harsh. 

What are the adhesives. that 
suggest themselves for use? The 
strongest adhesive is animal glue.. 
the second strongest is dextrine, the 
third strongest is starch paste 
With either animal glue or dex- 
trine the fibers would certainly be 
held down, and all fraving prevent- 
ed, but the varns would have been 
made so brittle that the weaving 
would be greatly impaired, or in the 
uase of the glue, impossible. Actual 
practice has resulted in the use of 
starch paste as the best of the 
three possible adhesives. But in 
the use of starch paste has been 
shown to reduce the flexibility of 
the yarn, and also give a roughened 
surface. To overcome the reduced 
flexibility, due to the starch paste 
covering, resort is had to humidity. 
while to overcome the roughened 
surface there is used some form of 
lubricant. Humidity is obtained 
artificially in the weave room while 
the lubricant is added to the starch 


paste in the size kettle. A starch 


fhread is, of course, hardest when 
it is dry, and most flexible when 
wet. Also when the starch on. the 
thread is hard it is more apt to 
hreak the thread, while when wet it 
is more apt to be rubbed into halls 
on the ehoke in 
the reed. Because some humidity 
is good it does not follow that more 
ighetter. So called “soft warns” area 
manv times due. to excessive hu- 
midity in the weave room and not 
to any fault of the slasher man. The 


more starch on a warp the more 
humidity that warp can stand for 
the reason that with a heavy coat- 
ing of starch on the thread. the 
moisture of the air is not so apt to 
permeate all of the starch on that 
thread during the time it is being 
woven. Again,, the more starch on 
a thread the less flexible is that 
thread and the more necessary it is 
that this be overcome with: the aid 
of humidity. In consequence the 
slasher man is constantly attempt- 
ing to get on more starch to over- 
come the effects of the: weave room 
humidity, while the weave room is 
in turn forced to get more humidity 
to overcome the excessive stiffen- 
ing which the slasher man has ob- 
tained. 
slasher man has. gotten all the 
starch on his yarn that it will carry, 
and the weaver has gotten all the 
humidity it is possible for him, to 
get, after which they dot the best 
possible under ne existing condit- 
ions. 


The lubricant a is generally 
some form of grease added to the 
stareh paste in the size kettle. The 
amount of lubricant used depends 


upon the amount of harshness that . 


is to be overcome in the sized yarns. 
The more grease added to a-starch 
paste, the more the adhesive prop- 
erties of that paste are injured, for 


grease Will lessen the sticking prop-.’ 


erties of any kind of adhesive. To 
overcome this, there. has been in- 
vented the so called “size tcom- 
pound” which is supposed to admit 
of large additions of grease fo the 
starch paste without lessening the 
adhesive qualities of the paste. 
Much secrecy is used by the makers 
of these compounds, and in conse- 
quence, much fraud is practiced. 
They are sold under varying trade 
names at varying prices with un- 
limited claims as to their efficiency. 
They are so ‘numerous that the 
scope of this paper will not admil 
of a full discussion of them. How- 
ever a few standard types can be 
mentioned. 


The name “tallow compound” is 
often used because if is well known 
that tallow is the best lubricant 
that can be Gsed on warp yarns. 
This is due to the high melting 
point of tallow, that is to say it hard- 
ens under -working tempertures, 
leaving the yarns in a. condition 
such that they do not adhere to 
each other. If oil be used, it re- 
mains in a fluid form cn the yarn, 
and would cause them to hang to- 
gether as do any yarns that are wet. 
The “tallow compound” is a mix- 
ture of tallow and oil, for the sole 
reason that oil costs. about one- 
third as much -as tallow, and every 
mound of oil the mixture contains is 
that much profit to the maker. His 
onty limit is not to have so much 
oil that the mixture of oi] and tal- 
low has lost its resemblence to tal- 
low, The-skill of the mixing is to 
previously treat the oil in a wav 
that will cause it to emulsify. with 
the tallow such that it will not ooze 
out on standing, and thus show the 
deception. A “gum compound” is 
generally a dextrine which has been 


And so on it goes until the — 
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treated with cold water and allow- 
ed to swell into the jelly like form 
that dextrine takes in water. In 
addition to this large amount of 
water the eompound may have, as 
a filler, starch which has been pre- 
viously treated with borax of caus- 
tie soda to give it a similar jelly 
like form. The claim for such 
“gums” is that it will make the 
starch stick to the yarn. [If suffi- 
cient dextrine has been used it will, 
but it would be much more reason- — 
able to put the pure dextrine to the 
starch paste. A ‘size compound”. 
may then be said to consist of a 
“tallow compound” which has been 
mixed with a “gum compound”, the 
dextrine having been found essen- 
tial to overcome the loss of adhe-- 
siveness in the starch paste, that 
resulted from the excessive use of 
grease. What, then, is the remedy 
for overcoming this harshness in 
the starched yarns so there will not 
be required this excessive use of 
grease and corresponding use of a 
softener or lubricant? We must 
look to the properties of the various 
starches which are commercially 
obtainable. 


Starches may. be dlasaifted into 
[wo general divisions, namely; those 
obtained from cereals, as corn, wheat 
and rice; and ‘those obtained from 
roots, as the potato and cassava. 
rhe properties of those starches in 
the same division are practically 
the same, while of starches in dif- 
ferent divisions there is a marked 
difference. <All the cereal starches 
when boiled in water give a milky, 
thin or limpid paste. If the paste of. 
a starch in each of the divisions be 
dried to a film, the cereal starch 
paste dries faster and results in a 
wrinkled form of brittle film, while 
the root stareh paste dries much 
slower, and there results in a 
smooth flexible film. This is easily 
understood when we look at the 
thange a starch undergoes when 
forming a paste or colloid form. In 
this change the: starch goes from 
a granular form into a hydrated or 
ceollod form, which means that it 
takes water into its combination 
just as burnt lime rock takes water 
into its combination when undergo- 
ing the processs of slaking. 


A cereal starch takes*up tess water 
of combination when changing into 
a paste than does a root starch. 
The root stareh combines with sey- 
eral times more water than does 
the cereal starch. It is this reason 
why a root starch gives a paste sev- 
eral jimes more viscous than a cereal 
starch paste. If the same quanti- 
ties of a root starch and a cereal 
starch he added to the same quanti- 
Lies of water and boiled to a paste; 
the root starch paste will be from 
five to ten times more viseous than 
the cereal starch paste. If a yarn be 
drawn through these two pastes, 
and then through the squeeze rolls 
of a slasher, the thin paste will be 
held in the yarn only by absorption; 
while the viscous paste will the held 
partly by absorption and by adher- 
ence to the surface of the yarn. Up- 
on the drying of the yarns the one 
with the surface coating wil! natur- 
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ally be found to have dried in that 
form and protect the yarn better 
than the other. As it is this coated 
surface that ts wanted for ils pro- 
tection against fraying of the yarn 
in the loom, it stands to reason that 
a vieous starch paste is more suita- 
ble for the sizing of warp yarns. 


A thick paste must not be con- 
strued to mean a viscbus paste. A 
paste can be made so thick that it 
will not flow any more than with a 
jelly flow, A viscous paste is one that 
will flow perfectly yet its tenacity 
is so great that the flow is very 
slow and stringy. Therefore it does 
not follow that if a starch gives a 
thin or limpid paste that is viscosity 
can be increased by the addition of 
starch. And conversely, if a stareh 
has a high viscosity it is possible to 
obtain pastes of varying viscosities 
by varying the quantity of starch 
used. This leads to the suggestion 
that the scientific proceedure for 
warp preparation would be to as- 


certain viscosity of the paste that is. 


most suitable for a particular yarn 
for a particular purpose, and then 
supply the size maker with a sim- 
ple form of viscosimiter such that 
he can nmreasure the flow of his 
paste and know if he is getting what 
he is expected to Obtain, For illus- 
tration, suppose the mill’ is making 
two sized yarns, No. 15 and No. 30, 
and it had been found that the 
weaving requirement for the No, 15 


yarn is a paste of 4 viscosity, while 


the No. 30 yarn requires a paste of 
7 viscosity. It would then be a mat- 
ter of using such amounts of starch 
that the resultant pastes showed by 
a measure of its viscosity when the 
proper amount of starch was being 
used. 


Scientific writers, on this subject, 
state that the value of a starch for 
textile purposes is shown by the 
viscosity of the starch paste that 
may be obtained. Therefore a meth- 
od of proceedure in determining 
the viscosity of a starch paste has 
been standardized. This method is 
to make a 4 per cent mixture of 
starch and water, that is, one part 
of starch by weight to 24 parts of 
water by weight, making 25 parts, 
of which the starch is 4 per cent. 


This mixture is brought to a boil 


and continued boiling for five minu- 
tes to insure a certain pasting of 
the starch granules. Viscosity 
means the rate of flow of a solution 
as compared with the flow of -water 
under the same conditions. In the 
case of a starch paste the viscosity 
is measured as near the boiling tem- 
perature as possible, and the vis- 
cosimiter shows how many times 
slower is the flow of that paste 
than is the flow of water. 


Having given a starch of a known 
viscosity, that is in a 4 per cent so- 
lution, it would be simple to com- 
pute a desired viscosity in the size 
kettle, provided the boiling condit- 
ions were normal. What are nor- 
mal conditions? Fortunately there 
are only two of importance, and 
these are easily controlled. First, 
is that of fermentation.: If there 
be a.sour smell in the kettle it in- 
dicates fermentation, probably the 
Common lactic acid ferment, this 
ferment ,as well as numberless 
other wild vestes will eonvert a very 
considerable portion of the starch 
Which is being boiled, to a form that 
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has not starch pasting properties, 
causing that much loss of starch. 
This ferment can easily be avoided 


by ordinary cleanliness, or if it ex- 


isis if can be destroyed by any of 
the usual germicides, as chloride of 
lime. The other detrimental con- 
dition is the use of a hard water, or 
water containing much lime. Hard 
water will produce a very much less 
viscous paste than soft water. 
Therefore the remedy is to use soft 
water. Surface water is generally a 
soft water, — a well water from 
much depth is probably a hard 
water Tfa water can not 
be obtained, condensed water should 
be used, and it can be obtained from 
the slasher cylinders in quantity 
sufficient for the size. With soft 
water, clean kettles, and clean size 
boxes, and a starch of high and uni- 
form viscosity, the size maker 
would be in a position to make any 
paste required. 


As previously stated, cereal 
starches have a very low viscosity, 
being not more than two times as 
viscous as water. Of the two vom- 
mercial root starches in tise, eassa- 
va starches vary in viscosity from 
® to 10, while potato starches vary 
from about 5 to 15. This variation 
is due to several causes, such as 
the quality of the cassava or pota- 
foes being used, and the methods 
of manufacture. If immature po- 
tatoes be used the starch granules 
are immature, and the result is a 
lower grade of starch. Or if ma- 
lure potatoés be used, and in the 
manufacturing process the starch 
be bleached by use of chemicals to 
improve its appearance, or if proper 
precaution is not taken in the dry- 
ing, and it is over heated, the result 
is a low viscosity, and a low grade 
of starch so far as its use to the tex- 
tile manufacturer is concerned. 


Many efforts are made to put 
starch .on the market: in different 
annearing forms, such as. “powder- 
ed.” “crystal,” “lumps.” ete. As is 
well known, when starch is added to 
water it disintegrates into a finely 
divided form. irrespective of what 
previous form it may have had. So 
the so called “erystal” form and 
such others. are only to assist in 
selling of that starch, for there is 
no such thing as a starch ervstal: 
starch is granniar. In the corn 
starch industry a multitude of trade 
names are used by the manufac- 
turers. The writer was for a num- 
her of vears a Government chemist. 
and in that canacitv made an ex- 
tensive investigation on the tom- 
mercial starches used in this ecoun- 
tre. With the exeention of a so- 
ealled “soluble” starch. which was 
nearer a dextrine than a starch. he 
was never ahle to detect anv dif- 


ference hetween anv of the differ- 


ent brands of the same manufar- 
hirer. or anv. difference in | the 
starches mate hv different. mann- 
facturers of earn sfarch. Amone 
the many trade names there is 
mentioned the ane called. “lane 
efanle” efarch, However. the writer 
found if was heme used on a short 
efanle cotton. 


The Work of the A. & “ Collece. 
. (Continued from Page 3.) 
Sonthern men easily in 
management, far from 


they had to control slaves. Now of 


childhood. 


course, there is no practive school 
anywhere in which a man can ac- 
quire this art. It is painful to see 
how many men with fine technical 


accomplishments and with adrir- 
able characters fail uttterly in get- 
ting others to go their way. If a 
man is narrow, unsympathetic, un- 
able to see the other man’s point 
of view, domineering in little things, 
too quiescent in times of stress, un- 
fair in principle, he is doomed to 
certain failure whenever he is put 
over his fellow men. 


Many college men are charged 
with two serious faults in this par- 
ticular. In acquiring his profes- 
sional! skill, the college man is for 
at least four years thrown with a 
bright class of men; namely, his 
college mates and his teachers. 
Hence when he for the first time 
comes in contact in the mill with 
men not so bright as his former as- 
sociates, he is, unless he is level- 
headed, commonsense headed or 
forewarned by some form of ex- 
perience, apt to underrate his work- 
men and his other associates. He 
frequently becomes bumptious, in- 
flated, and offensive. The develop- 
ment of these qualities is the undo- 
ing of many a man who promises 
well in the schools. Such a man fre- 
quently thinks he is fit to be presi- 
dent of a-mill before he is really fit 
to be a good time-keeper. 


A second fault of many a school- 
trained man is a restless craving for 
promotion before he is ready for it. 
Such men remember how much 
time and money they have spent on 
their 
realize on both faster than they are 
worthy. Both of these are natural 
faults of inexperience and ought to 
be corrected in a natural way. I 
think the plan that we are trying 
af, our college is the natural correct- 
ive of these two mistakes. We in- 
sist that every textile student spend 
each vacation as a regular hand in 
a mill and also that during these 
months he live in the mill com- 
munity. How does this help? By 
working as a hand the student learns 
that there is a multitude of practi- 
cal facts that, in spite of his train- 
ing, he does not know. Hence he 
acquires more respect for his fellow 
workers who are his superiors in 
handicraft. This reduces a swell- 
head tendency. By living in the mill 
community he learns how  mill- 
employees think; he gets their angle 
of vision; he sees their virtues; he 


becomes acquainted with their ways | 


of doing. Hence when he is called 
on to manage them he is not so apt 
to make a mess of it. He has in a 
measure the same 
them that the so-called. practical 
man has. Hence with his superior 
training he certainly ought to be a 
more valuable man. 


At this stage of his education the 
manufacturers can co-operate most 
vitally. If they will during vaca- 
tion periods take these bright young 
fellows into the mills, instruct their 
overseers and superintendents to 
give them especial attention, they 
will, just as the mechanical and 
electrical engineers do, . command 
some splendid men when the college 
cou:se is finished. 

In the third aim of the schools: 
namely, to produce men of charac- 


education and they want to | 


knowledge 


ter, the mills cannot of course co- 
operate so effectively. The home 
and the schoo! must do this job. 
But the mills can help by letting 
these young men see that only an 
honest product in men and mater- 
ial will satisfy them. 

Now in conclusion, what may be 
expected of men trained by both the 
school and the mill? The answer 
ought to be: Men of admirable 
technique, of broad vision, of honest 
ambition, of keen initiative, of 
thoughtful habit—in short that rare 
commodity, an efficient man. 


CLINCHFIELD 


AT THE 
PANAMA CANAL 


Has made the same _ enviable 
record for high fuel efficiency 
and low power cost that have 
characterized its performance in 
the big cotton mills and on prom- 
inent railway lines of the Car-] 
olinas. 

The following quotation from 
an official report to Col. George 
W. Goethals, Chairman and Chief 
Engineer of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, speaks for ilself:— 

“Altogether the test was a thor- 
ough and practical one which 
places Clinchfield Coal in a su- 
perior light for our purposes.” | 

Clinchfield Coal and Clinchfield 
Service have won the admiration 
of chemists, engineers and fire- 
men alike. Let us demonstrate 
its economy and efficiency in 
your plant, under the direction 
of your own engineer, assisted 
by our fuel engineer. For par- 
ticulars address 


Clinchfield Fuel Company 
Desk 3, Spartanburg. S. C 
‘*The Coal of HighHeat Value.’’ 


“The Clinchfield Route”’ 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 
and 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
of South Carolina | 


EFFECTIVE NOV. 26, 1914. 
Eastern Standard Time. 


Southbound—No 3, Passenger, Dally 
Lv. Dante, Va...... $:30 a. m. 
Ly. Speer’s Ferry, a 


Ly. Johnson City, Tenn.. 
Lv. Marion, N. C 
Lv. Bostic, N. 


Ar. Spartanburg, 
No. 5 Dally 


“Lv. Speer’s Ferry, Va..... 3:15 p. m. 
Ly. Johnson City, Tenn... 5:18 p. m. 

AY. Tirwin, 6:30 Dp. m. 

Northbound—No. 2, Passenger, Dally. 

Berwin, 8:15 a. m. 

Ar. Johnson City, Tenn.. . $:55 a. m. 

Ar. Speer’s Ferry, Va..... 10:35 a. 

No. 4, Passenger, 

Ly. Spartanburg, S&S. C....11:00 a. m. 

Ar. Johnson City algal 5:18 p. m. 

Ar. Speer’s Ferry, Va.. 1:02 Dp. mM. 


Patrons are requested to apply 
nearest Agent for definite information, 


or to 
CHAS. T. MANDEL, 


Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agent. 
J. J. CAMPION, 
V.-Pres. nad Traffic Manager. 
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ered Aniline Dves: 


In the United States there are four 
faetories capable of producing a 
limited number of dyes, but they 
must depend for a part of their raw 
material on Germany, and are, 
therefore, very much restricted in 
their production. Owing to the 
enormous. demand for Toluol, Ben- 
zol, Pierie Acid, ete., caused by their 
use, at high prices, for explosives, 
the coke producers ’of the United 
States are largely imecreasing their 
capacily tc recover the by-products 
of the coke ovens, from which all 
these raw materials are obtained. 

The necessary installations are 
being pushed as rapidly as possible, 
so that in time, our dve manufae- 
turers will be able to obtain, or pro- 
duce, the chief raw materials need- 
ed. Bul the erection of the neces- 
sary plants is always siow, and at 
best, we must wail many months 
for any relief by the Ameriean dye 
works. Altogether, we are now ap-~ 
proaching the supreme test of our 
resourcefulness. | 

During the past eight months we 
have been asked a thousand times 
why the United States, England and 
Franee, each possessing an abund- 
ant supply of raw materials, do no! 
make their own coal tar dyes. As 
England is a free trade country, and 
France and the United States are 
high protectionists, the result can- 
not be charged allegether to the 
tariffs of these eountries. England 
today, without any tariff, is really in 
a hbetler position than either the 
United States or Franee with highly 
protective ‘traiffs. 


Effect of the Patent Laws. 


Evidently, there is something else 


back of this remarkable phenomen- 


on, and that something is to he 
found in the patent laws of all three 
countries. Commencing with the 
patent -on alizarine and ending with 
the patents on synihetic indigo, al] 
three countries have furnished Ger- 
many.with the means of monopol- 
izing the coal dar dye business. On 
the money made out of patents ob- 
tained in these three countries, Ger- 
many has accumulated. the capita} 
which enabled her to build the im- 
mense plants,.which are the wonder 
of the world, and the controllers of 
the dyestuff business today. 
An Englishman, Perkins. diseov- 
an Enelsh firm, 
Brooks, Simpson & Spiller, together 
with a French firm, A. Poirrer & Co. 
of Paris, first became prominent as 
manufacturers of aniline dyes near- 
ly fifty years ago, and vet. today. 
Germany controls the coal tar dve 
industry. ..In order to change this 
condition, all three eountries mus! 
Change their patent laws. | 
As coneerns the United 
hawever, we must still place 
ef the hlame for this 
condition en our. tariffs. 
this country has heen avowedly 
eontrolied by the protectionist prin- 
crple of building up American in- 
dustries by means of the tariff. Dur- 
ing the past forty years. we have 
“vised our tariffs almost to the point 
* prohibition in order to establish 


States. 
mueh 
anomalous 


home industries and vet the coal tar 


IT am in. favor 
duty) for the benefit of American - 
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Present Dyestuff Situation 


EK. ©. Klipstéin before Ameriean Cotton Manufacturers Association. 


dye schedule has been so manipulat- 
ed as to destroy the industry instead 
of building if up, 


Holds Textile Men 


I am afraid that this lamentable 
result must be attributed largely to 
the textile manufacturers of | the 
United States themselves, because 
in thier desire for free raw mater- 
ials, they have aided the European 
dye-maker and patent owner in kill- 
ing off the struggling coal tar dye 
industry in the United States. This 
is a point which I do not propose to 
argue, but simply content. myself 
with appending an abstract of the 
l'nited States tariffs on cotton and 
dyestuffs since the foundation of the 
vovernment. From this tt may be 
seen, that while the duty on the 
manufactures. of cotton has steadily 
gone up, the duty on dyes have 
steadily gone down, until nearly 50 
per cent of the coal tar dyes are on 
the free list. 

This policy was all right when in- 
digo and cutch and cochineal and 
logwood and fustic came from trop- 
ical countries and eould not possibly 
be produed in the United: States. 
Although it helped the foreign pro- 
ducer by broadening his market, it 
did no harm to any American mapu- 
facturer. But the situation changed 
emtirely on the advent of synthetic 
dyes, which can be produced here as 
well as in Europe. Te put synthetic 
indigo and alizarine.in the free list 
is exactly equivalent to giving: the 
foreign dye maker protection to the 
amount of the duty remitted. 

Just how the present situation has 


been brought about may be seen by 


referring to the public hearings be- 
fore the Congressional Committees, 
which are public property. 

On Tuesday, March 19th, 1912, the 
Senate Finance Committee was giv- 
ing hearings on the proposed Under- 
wood Tariff Bill, putting a duty of 
iO per cent on indigo and alizarine 
dyes. A representative of one of 
the German dve-makers, expressed 
himself as follows: 

“As an importer of aniline colors, 
of a reduction (of 


‘Cotton?) manufacturers, especially 
indigo. Ninety-eight per cent of the 
indigo used is synthetic, which Is 
controlled absolutely by patents, and 
cannot be produced in the United 
States on aceount of patents.” 

Piea For Free Indigo. 

Anothér German manufacturer of 
indige wrote the following brief to 
the same committee: 

“The purpose of this letter is to 
briefly call your attention 
paragraphs onthe free. list: Section 
‘87, alizarine, natural or artificial, 
and dyes derived from alizarine or 
from anthracene: Section 592, indigo 
‘meaning vegetable and synthetic), 

“We sell these products to the cot- 
fon, woolen, paper, Teather and paint 
industries in the United States; we 
make long-period contracts and im- 
pes against these contracts: the at- 

tached proforma contract shows the 
abiigatiog incurred by the buyer in 
making these contracts. 

“All these fast dyes have been on 


the free list under the tariff laws of 
1883, 1899, 1894, 1897 and 1909. They 
are not manufactured in the United 
States and never have ‘been, and 
there is no question of protection in- 
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volved, They were originally put 
upon the free list for a definite and 
specific purpose, and they have been 


kept there for 30 years for like 
reasons. 


Our Spinning Rings 
START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE FLANGE 


PRACTICAL! 


Lahue Never-Slip Steel Lug Straps 
Specially Adapted to Draper Looms . 
EFFICIENT! 
M. M. LAHUE & COMPANY 
| LOWELL, MASS. 


ECONOMICAL! 


Sizings and Finishings 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


FOR ALL TEXTILES — 


Soaps and Softeners 


KNIT 
GOODS 


published in these lines. 


ions and trade news. 


The recognized technical authority of the hosiery, under- 
wear and sweater trades, and the only American journal 
Contains authoritative articles 
on mill management, fashion developments, market condi- 


Published on the 20th of the month 


Essentials 


200 Fifth Avenue 


$2.00 a Year 
Single Copies 25c. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


$2.00 an Inch 


THE HAIRE PUBLISHING CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Corset and Underwear Review 


: ; Knit Goods 


New York City 
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“The object of putting indigo, ali- 
zarine, and anthracene dyes on the 
free list was to enable the textile in- 
dustry of the United States to pro- 
duce coarse goods, which were, so 
far as durability of color was con- 
cerned, equal not only to textile 
fabries made in other countries, but 
the highest grade of textiles made 
here. 

“The object of the manufacturers 
of these fast dyes was, from the 
very beginning, to place them with- 
in reach as to cost. of the manufac- 
turers of coarse cotton goods, for in 
no other way could a large consump- 
tion be secured.” 


In support of the above pleas, a 
Southern indigo cousumer testrfied 
that the cost ef indigo used in mak- 
ing his denims was 7 1-2 per cent of 
the cost of his fabric. It pained him 
to think of the hardship that would 
be caused the poor American laborer 
on aecount of the additional cost, 
caused by the proposed 10. per cent 
duty on indigo. 

His statement was confirmed by 
the president of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association, and 
further supported by a brief pre- 
sented by (Mr. Green, of Providence, 
he in which oecurs the following 
prayer 

“We ‘petition that for these rea- 
sons, indigo as well as alizarine and 
anthracene dyes ‘be left on the free 
list.” 


This prayer, for the foreign pat- 
ent owner and dye maker, was sign- 
ed by 38 of the most prominent cot- 
ton manufacturers in ‘this country. 
In consequence of these prayers, the 
proposed 10 per 
and dyes obtamed from indigo and 
anthracene, was withdrawn, while 
dves contained from carbazol were 


for the first time placed in the free 
list. 


Dye Industry Adapted to U: S. 

That is the way the American dye 
consumer has ‘been pulling the 
ehestnuts out of the fire for the 
foreigner, during the past forty 
years. The coal tar dyé industry is 
adapted to this country because of 
our abundant supply of raw ma- 
terials, and with fair tariff treatment 
would have flourished and extended. 
I. has nol had fair treatment. 

[ am not a believer in bolstering 
up an illogival industry with traiff 
duties, but 1 am still less a believer 
im imposing duties for the express 
benefit of other countries. When 
you. put a duty on raw materia! that 
must be imported, and then put the 
finished product in the free list, you 
are protecting the foreigner and 
actually discriminating against the 
home manufacturer. That is just 
what Congress has been doing since 
1883. The American dye manufac- 
turer must needs make the prayer 
of the backwoodsman: “Oh, Lord, 
if you don’t help me, don’t help the 
bear.” For the past forty years 
Congress has been helping the bear. 
Let us hope that in the future the 
American dye consumer will be 
Willing to “live and let live,” and 
exert his influence more generously 
in favor of the American dye maker. 


There is no excellence without 
great labor and searifice. You gen- 
tlemen, if need be, must be willing 
to sacrifice a few years of cheap 
dyes in order to enable your fellow 
American dye manufacturers to 


cent duty on indige: 
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make us independent of the world 
as to coal tar dyes. 

Just here I will venture to sound 
anote of optimism. There has never 
been a more favorable time for lay- 
ing the foundation of a coal Lar dye 
industry in this country than the 
present. The patents owned by for- 
eigners on the dyes themselves, and 
their raw materials, have run out, 
leaving the industry free. The ma- 
ehinery needed is also patent free 
now, and much cheaper than forty 
years ago. We produce in abound- 
ance the raw materials, and, what is 
more, We produce also the men to 


handle them. 


During the past forty years, the 
universities of the United States 
have raised their standard of schol- 
arship to the European level, so that 
today we have thousands of young 
men, coming out of our universities 
and technical schools, who are fully 
able to compete with Europeans, 
whether from Germany or France or 
ingiand. Let us trust in the young 
men. ven under our old crude 
bae¢kwoods education we have con- 
tributed something to the world’s 
progress—anaesthesia for instance, 
and the ection gin, the sewing ma- 
chine, the telegraph, the telephone, 
the phonograph, the typewriter, the 
electric light the aeroplane, the sub- 
marine, and what, for some people, 
is of more importance than all the 
rest put together, the rubbes-cored 
golf ball. There is a_ possibility 
then, that if we seriously take up 
she dyestuffs problem, we may at 
least hold our own with Europe. 


Thinks Present Tariff More Favor- 
able Than Others, 

Mr. Khipstein then set forth rec- 
ords of t1e importations of dyestuffs 
into the United States, which he fol- 
lowed with comparative figures on 
the duties imposed upon dyestuffs 
and colton manufactures in the var- 
wus tariff laws. 

Commenting on the 
Tariff, Mr. Klipstein said: 

“This tariff is the most. favorable 
fo the general development of the 
coal tar dye industry ever passed. 
It leaves the color manufacturer a 
margin of 15 per cent to 25 per cent. 
and at the same time gives an en- 
couargement of 5 per cent to the tar 
distiller, and of 10 per cent to the 
manufacturer of the primary raw 
materials, such as aniline oil, tohuir- 
ine, ete. Ht may be observed that 
the free list is still further enlarged 
by the addition of dyes obtained 
from indigo and earbazol.” 


Two Shiploads of Dyestuffs Released 


In a cablegram dated April 13 the 
American ambassador. at London 
states that a representative of the 
Textile AHianee, Mr. C. H. Burr, has 
received permission fram the British 
authorities to make arrangements 
for moving two shiploads of dyve- 
stuffs from Germany to the United 
States via Rotierdam. The British 
Government will allow the vessels 
to pass without interference pro- 
vided: (4) That the vessels sai! 
under neutral flags, (2). that ship- 
ments are made from Rotterdam. 
and (3) that the dyestuffs are con- 
signed to: Hon. William €. Redfield, 
Secretary of Commerce, for account 
of William A. ‘Mitehell for distribu- 
tion to the five associations com- 
prising the Textile Alliance. 


Gibson Manufacturing Company 
Concord, N. C. 


Dyers of Indanthrene Yarns 


ALL COLORS, FAST TO BLEACHING. 


Can furnish any numbers from 4's to 36's single or ply 


on tubes or cones. 


Underwood 


turers 


drives. 


handling delicate fabrics. 


Cleveland .............. Rockefeller Building 


hisk. Belt Silent 


SION 


POSITIVE AS A GEAR 
THAN EPPHER 


FOR POWER TRANSMISS 


FLEXIBLE AS A BELT— 
MORE EFFICIENT 


While the field of application of Link-Belt Silent Chain 1s 
almost universal, it is particularly advantageous for textile 
Its smooth, positive, elastic action, without the noise 
or shock of gears, and without the slip and irregular driving 
of belts, makes it particularly applicable to drive machines 
Write for Catalogue Number 125 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
New York Broadway Seattie...... . 580 First Ave. 
49 Federal St Denver...... ...Lindrooth. Shubart & Co 
St. Louis .. Central Nat'l Bank Bldg. New Orieans Whitney Supply Co 
698 Ellicott Square Los Angeles... N. Los Angeles St! 
Rirmiaghaw... ..General Machinery Co. Minneapolis........... Link-Belt Supply Co 


Montreal, Can...John Millen & Sons, Ltd. 


The Textile Alliance is an organ- 


ization composed of the National 
Association of Gotton Manufactur- 
ers, the American Cotton Manutfac- 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers, the American Silk 
Association, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Wooien Manufacturers, 


The two. cargoes. ceferred..to...by 
the ambassador -were paid for by 
the delivery of cotton cargoes ship- 
ped before March 1. Secretary Red- 
field has signified his willingness ‘to 
act as eonsignee and will arrange 
for the distribution of the dyestuffs 
to the association interested. 


German Cotton Mill Dividends. 


i three 
southern 
After making die allow- 
unusual eonditions, it: is 


Annual returns are made c 
eotton-spinning milis of 
Germany. 
ance for 
stated thal 
in Augsburg will be able to declare 
a dividend of 8 per cent for the past 
Year as against 0 per eend for the 
last two business years. The Baum- 
wollspinnerei in Erlangen will pay 
14 per cent as against 16 per cent 
for the last two years. The cotton- 
spinning mill in Unterhausen will 
declare 6 per cent dividend as it has 


done in the past.—Gonsular Reports. 
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Operation Tape Driven Spindles 


Contributed exclusively to Southern Textile Bulletin by Yancey L. Yon. 


‘Continued from April 8). 

A good coat of belt dressing should 
be given them twice per week. The 
loose pulleys should be given care- 
ful attention, and kept well oiled, 
the belts should not be run_ too 
tight as this Causes unnecessary 
wear of the loose pulleys, and will 


cause the bushings to heat and 
wear oul. 
The cylinder joint ‘bearings 


should be oiled once per day, the 
jack gears bearings should be oiled 
twice per day, the roll stands should 
be greased with a good non-fluid 
preparation and should not become 


. dry and let wear. 


Waste. 

In the twister room, there are 
many chances to make waste that 
are not experienced in the carding 
and spinning rooms, 

Now it is needless to state that 
the waste in the twister room should 


‘be watched and eliminated more in 


this department than anywhere in 
the mill, for the yarn has already 
undergone the carding and spinning 
processes, With the cost of these 
departments, and when a bunch of 
waste from ply yarns is made if 
three and four *plies, then it will 
be seen that four times the length 
in yards wound be the result over 
the waste of single yarns. 

In the first place work of quality 
stiould be given the twisters from 
the spoolers, if this is not done more 
waste will be the result. One bad 
spooler hand can cause much waste 
io be made at the twister. A lapped 
end on the spool will hang up and 
break down a good many others, 
and thus eause waste, while if the 
singling 
will be made, which results in sec- 


onds. 


The twister hands should be made 
to stay at their work and keep the 
ends up and prevent the yarn from 
heing wound on the waste roller. 

Singling and doublings should not 
be allawed as these serve to make 
waste. A dock board should be kept 


and the hand that lets a bobbin of . 


singling or doubling go in should he 
made to pay for same. 
Knots. 

The twister hands should be made 
to tie good short weaver knots, and 
everything should be done to elimi- 
nate the amounts of knots for the 


fewer the knots the better the ap- 
pearance of the cloth. 


In some mills the twister hands 
are not allowed to tie knots at all. 
but instead pul on a new bobbin 
and piece-up the end that comes 
down, 


This, of course, makes an unsual 
amount of piece bobbins. 


When the machines are creeled, 
they should be broke ont, and creel- 
ed at doff time and the ends pieced 
up, this avoids many knots. At doff 
time the piece-up boys should be 
held responsible for all the frames 
and should be made to pay for any 
that they do not take out. 

There is no exeuse that these 
things cannot be done, for they can 
and this system is in full force in 
the mill referred to previously, and 
at the present time the system and 
management ts so established that 
an operative could hardly make a 
bobbin. of bad work without being 
caught and paying for same. 

No pieces or bad yarn should be 
cul off the bobbins as this causes 
the majority of unnecessary waste, 
all the bad ‘bobbins should be emptl- 
ied up on the winders or reels and 
sold as seconds or rope stock. This 
will net a better profit than cul 
waste. 

Everything should be done by the 
overseer to reduce the causes for 
excuses from the help regarding the 
making of bad work, 

Some twister hands will say that 
the light is bad and they cannot 
see after the electric lights are 
lighted. If the lights. give trouble 
remedy this and cure the excuse. 
Some will claim the spoolers make 
bad work, if this is true get after 
the trouble and cure this excuse. 

Then against they will complain 
of the frames and ends running bad 
at doff time, or when the machine 
is nearly full, then the’ travelers 
must be too heavy or light as the 
ease may ‘be, and this should be 
straightened out and the right num- 
ber of travelers put on the rings. 

Keep out all reasons for excuses 
and make the rules iron-clad and 
enforce them, with the result that 
the waste and had work will be of 
a reasonable amount. 

One of the greatest causes for so 
much bad work being made is that 
the help is overloaded, having more 


work than they can keep up. This 
is a very bad policy. Give the oper- 
ative what work they can do, pay- 
ing for same accordingly, and ne 
more. 

Green or inexperienced help 
should never be allowed to run 
sides or take up the work until they 
are fully competent to do so, for 
slip knots alone cripple the produc- 
tion of the weave room, and deter 
the quality of the cloth. 

Production. 

In the twister room. nothing is 
more important than to have the 
machines doffed and creeled, with 
the least possible loss of time, the 
stoppage is what cripples produc- 
tion. 

It is found in the twister room 
that to employ enough help to creel 
and doff the machines with a rea- 
sonable loss of time, that when the 
creeling is caught up a bunch of 
surplus help is on hand until the 
creels are. emptied again, and this is 
where cost proper comes in, and it 
is up to the overseer in charge to 
arrange the situation in an advan- 
lageous way. For instance: the 
help @an be arranged in such a way 
as to have one of the creelers to do 
the oiling, another the 
another the cleaning and brushing 
down ceiling and hangers, motors, 
ete., While others help the doffers 
keep the machines doffed and run- 
ning. There are many ways that 
the overseer can keep plenty of help 
Lo run his room without carrying a 
long list of names on the pay-roll, 
and increasing his cost. and it is up 
to the live, hustling and scheming 
overseer that can get his production 
and show a respectable cost sheet 
to meet with the oabstacle of com- 
petition. 

In the mill referred to in the 
preceding columns, there are many 
different numbers of varn and up 
to five-ply ‘being twisted, and where 
this is the ease, a very close man- 
agement must exist in order to pre- 
vent the stoppage from becoming 
too great. Everything should be 
done to an advantage, such as 
changing from one number. of yarn 
and plies to another. Before the ma- 
ehine is stopped the spools should 
be gathered in ‘boxes, the proper 
gears looked up, the right travelers 
selected, so that when the machine 


sweeping, 


is stopped everybody tan get busy 
and put the machine in operation. 
~The spools in the creels should be 
emptied as low as possible, as this 
saves in many ways. It also aids 
the spooler ‘hands for they do not 
fill so quickly, while on the other 
hand if they are run low on the 
twisters they do not creel so often, 
and thus reduce stoppage. 

The twister hands should at all 
times be and to 
keep the bobbins down on the spin- 
dies, for if they are allowed to run 
loose and jump up the proper twist 
will not be inserted and thus make 
waste. 

The waste in the twister room 
should receive no small portion of 
attention, and a good plan is to 
weight each twister hands waste 
and keep a record of same each day, 
Much waste will be saved by this 
method. 

One of the worst things to be done 
is to allow one number of yarn to 
be spooled on top of another, on the 
same spool, when changing from 
one number of yarn to another. 

When going on a new number of 
yarn the spools should be emptied. 
and the new number of yarn placed 
on them. 3 

The writer has had the above ex- 
perience, and it is needless to say 
that much waste and seconds ‘were 
made in emptying the spools, which 
was. the case when one number of 
yarn was spooled on-another by his 
predecessors. 

Production, cost, waste and sys- 
tem are items that must receive ab- 
solute attention, and as much has 
been’ said in this connection, I do 
not think it necessary to go imto 
details. 

To Figure the Production of a 


Twister. 


The production calculation of a 
twister is one that few are familiar 
with and the following examples 
and caleulations wil be of help. 

The first calculation to be made 
is to determine the number of 
yarn after it has been twisted, and 
this is commonly e¢alled the result- 
ant number. For instance: What 
is the resultant number of yarn if 
three-ply 13s are twisted together. 
13+3=—4,33s varns resultant. Then 
three strands of single yarn of num- 


(Continued from Page 15). 


Tops Reclothed. 
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Lickerins Rewound. 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 
; Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired. 


12 to 18 West 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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A Question. 


Editor: 

{ would like an answer bo the fol- 
lowing: 

My drawing is doubled 6, draft 6 
and weight 67 grains. What will 
the finished drawing weigh if I in- 
crease my ecard slivers < grains per 
yard? REGAoRL weight 56 grains. 


Waste on 20-2 Ply Yarns. 


Editor : 

We want to ask you for a little in- 
formation. Please let us know what 
waste is customary for yarn mills 
mmaking No. 20-2 ply yarns from 
strict middling cotton. We want the 
percentage of waste from the raw 
cotton to the manufactured yarn. 
We would also like to know the 
percentage, where they rework the 
card toppings and where they sell 
them. M, L. M, 


Weight of Warp Beams. 


Editor: 


I would like to have the follow- 
ing question answered on the dis- 
cussion page: 

If the standard weight of warp 
beams was 3.50 pounds, and of 
course at ‘times they will be a little 
light ora litle heavy, say they 
are as much as 10 pounds per beam 
heavy, and when this happens, why 
doesn’t the warp room overseer re- 
port to the overseer of slashing 


about this, so that the latter. will 


cut down the size, and make it a 
hittle thinner for a set of beams? 


Suppose we are running 7 beams on 


our slasher, and 7 beams average 70 
pounds, too heavy. 

Would it not ‘be better to save the 
70 pounds of size rather than give it 
away in ‘heavy cloth? Would it be 
an easy change for the slasher room 
overseer to do this? 

Carding. 


The “Rig Boss.” | 


Editor: 


- Having been an overseer of card- 
ing and spinning for the past ten 
years, and knowing some of the 
feelings that arise from what we call 
the “Big Boss,” down to second 
hand, my experiences is that we 
misunderstand his motive, that 
causes so much ¢hanging in the 
positions. you come to 
study the boss, you find that he is 
really furnishing the mental motive 
power for us all. He doesn’t mean 
for us to risé and fly when things 


£0 wrong, and quit our job without 


another one, or even change. at all. 


He wants: us to get things straight. 


His energy should flow from his 
quiet desk out through the plant, 
if the superintendent starts it right, 
just like electricity over wires to 
motors in every deportment. Lack 
of harmony and energy is 
undesirable So let the boss use 
his dynamic mind for speeding up 
for-production and inventing a de- 


sign for new products, and let us 


use our vilal power and we will 
brace up and vow that we never 
will be “all in” and we make the 
grade sometime, somehow. Just 
work like sixty and grin. 

W. 0. 


Weave Room Production. 


Editor: 


A great deal has been ‘written 
upon the effect of bad yarn on the 
production of a weave room and we 
shall exclude that phase of the sub- 
ject from this paper, assuming that 
the yarn, warp and filling, are al! 
right, that the mill is running under 
average conditions, but that the pro- 
duction is considerably below par. 
Such a case requires close — study. 
Good yarn and plenty of help are 
not all the requisites of success. 
Dhere should be better management 
in the weaving department. In the 
office there is nothing that arouses 
suspicion sooner, nor is any defi- 
ciency felt more keenly than a drop 
in the production of the weave 
room. The cloth is the life of the 
plant. A shortage proves that some- 
thing is wrong. Every item of pro- 
duction on the eloth board should be 
looked over. A record should ‘be 
kept so that not only the work of 
each hand, but the work of each 
loom can be traced. All looms show- 
ing a full percentage of production 
are crossed off the list and for those 
showing a shortage a special record 
should be kept. See if these looms 
are up to speed. It frequently hap- 
pens that a belt is slipping at the 
loom or a counter bell may be slip- 
ping. Sometimes loss in production 
is caused by a pulley being slightly 
over or under size. Locate individu- 
al deficiencies in the hands, Some- 
times a few poor weavers replaced 
or shown how to do their work will 
increase production quite mater- 
ially. 


Good weavers some limes get in- 
different with- the result that the 


production is lowered. These need 


to be toned up. Loom fixers, too, 
play an important part in the pro- 
duction of a weave room. Indif- 
ference on their part may cause 
serious loss. On ehecking up the 
production of a weave room it is 
best to put the responsibility into 
five groups. First, the production 
of each loom; second, the produc- 
tion of each weaver: third, the pro- 
duction of a section as cared for 
by a fixer; fourth, the supervisors 
in each weave room. In this way 
every person will feel a ‘personal 
responsibility in - the production; 
fifth, the best way of all is to have 
a clock on each loom that will show 
you the yards of e¢loth that are 


woven each day and these clocks 


can be put on any loom at a small 
cost. S. A. 


Point on Labor Law. ~* 


M. E. Garrison, superintendent 
Glenwood Cotton Mills, Easley, 8. C., 
wrote to Commissioner -af Labor 
Watson in Columbia recently asking 


‘years, whose father 


for relief from the child labor law 
for Jesse West, a white boy under 14 
years of age, who wanted work. The 
boy is an orphan without a guard- 
ian, and the law forbids his em- 
ployment without permission from 
parent or guardian. 

The matter was referred ‘to the 
Attorney General's office and 
sistant Attorney General Dominick 
wrote as follows: 

“Tt am in receipt of yours of the 
Sth inst. inclosing communication 
from Mr. M. E. Garrison, superim- 
tendent of the Glenwood Gotton 
Mills, in: reference to the employ- 
ment of a boy under the age of 14 
and mother 
are both dead, who has no near rel- 
ative living and no guardian or cus- 
todian. Youask as to how you may 
proceed in the matter under sec- 
tion 426 of the criminal code. 

“Fhe section 426 of the code re- 
quires that the sworn statements 
shall be filed by ‘the parents, guar- 
dian or person standing in loco pa- 
rentic of such child. It seems from 
Mr. Garrison’s letter there is no one, 
qualified to make the affidavit as re- 
quired by the statute. The mill can 
not employ the person unless tho 
statement is made, and il seems to 
me that the only manner in which 
this bey may be legally employed 
would be to take charge of the boy 
in the place of his parents who are 
dead, or having a guardian appeint- 
ed for him by the probate court, or 
in the event that no person can be 
found who is willing to assume such 
guardianship, have the probate 
judge, as public guardian, appoint- 
ed as is provided in sections 3772 
to 8782 of the code of 1912 volume I.” 


Arnfield Adjustable Indexed Grid 
Bars. | 


As the proper opening and clean- 
ing of cotton is becoming more and 
more a live subjeet with up-to-date 
cotton manufacturers the Adjust- 
able Indexed Grid Bars manufactur- 
ed by Alfred Arnfield of Lawrence, 


DISCUSSIONS BY PRACTICAL MEN 


J 


1 
| 


get the most efficient sated at all 
times, 

“It is a well known fact,” says Mr. 
Arniield, “that a fine adjustment of 


‘grid bars, in regard to the space be- 


tween and angle of grid, is very im- 
portant, in cleaning and preparing 
eotton laps for the cards. . 

“In soliciting the attention of man- 
ufacturers to the merits of the Arn- 
field Adjustable Indexed Grid Bars, 
for all makes of cotton openers and 
lappers, and manufactured solely by 


‘me, | feel confident. that trial wil] 


prove the superior merits of these 
grids, over all other makes, for the 
following reasons. 

“ist. “They can be quickly adjust- 
ed to all lengths, and grades of 
stock. 


“2nd. Openings between grids and 
angles changed, from outside of ma- 
chine while it is running, and the 
adjustment shown on index for the 
purpose. 


“ord. By the fine adjustment, and 
control of air draught, they are 
guaranteed to extract more of the 
fine specky leaf, which is so light 
and clingy, than any other make of 
grids. 


“4th. With the 16-inch diameter 
beater there is 14 grids, where in 
most other makes there is but 7 or 9. 
So that in a three beater process, 
there is the value of 15 grids more, 
for cleaning and preparation, with- 
oul extra beating, this in itself is 
very important, in getting results. 

“Sth. ‘They are plam bars and 
eannot break the Staple, and curl 
the cotton, thereby reduce the 
strength of yarn, as is the case with 
some ‘bars. 

6th. The working edges of these 
bars are chilled, and cannot- wear, 
thereby retaining their efficiency. 

“7th. They. are perfectly gradu- 
ated, quickly adjusted, and will get 
results. They are just what you 
need to pul. your pickers up to date.” 

Detailed information and prices 
can be obtained by writing to Alfred 
Arnfield, Lawrence. Mass. 


Mass., are receiving much attention 
and are now being mstalied in many 
lapper rooms, 

Mr. Anfield has designed and built 
a set of bars that take out a very 
large per cent of the trash and does 
not leave. the work. ofthe lappers 
io be done by the cards. 

A special feature of the Arnfield 
Grid Bars is an adjustable index by 
means of which the opening and po- 
sitions of the bars may he regulated 
while the lappers are in operation 
and thereby enable the overseer to 


The Mill Village Orchard. 


The Efird Manufacturing Com- 
pany has just put on several hun- 
dred fruit trees in their mill village, 
such as pears, apples, peaches and 
plums... Lhe .trees..are. pub..out,.at 
the expense of the company and the 
tenants have agreed to care for 
them. This is another step toward 
the “village beautiful” idea and the 
management of the mill is to be 
commended.—From The Albemarle 
Enterprise. 
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Ten-Cent Cofton. 


Again we have ten-cenl cotton 
and many mills are having to pay 
more than ten cents per pound for 
their supply. 


in spite of the fact that the erop 
we are now. using exceeded in size 
all previous crops. and in spite of 
bhe fact that the great colton con- 
suming countries are engaged in 
a deadly war we have seen the price 
of eotton steadily advance to the 
len-cenl price. 


We have long ago learned that no 
man can tell what cotton is gomg to 
do, You may study the records of 
the past and many wear out numer- 
ous pencils determining from statis- 
tics what will happen to the price 
and about the tmme you have deter- 
mined that it must go adown il lakes 
a turn and starts upward. 


lt may sound. foolish but it is an 
absolute fact as demonstrated by 
past experience that a flip of a 
eoin is as good a basis upon which 
Lo buy or sell as the most complete 
statistics thal ¢an be eompiled. 


The only exeeptions to. this are 
times when cotton is eonsiderabls 
below eost of produwetion as Was 
the case in November and December. 


Passed at 
Meeting. 


Resolutions Memphis 


On account of the position which 


it occupies. the deciarations of the 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ 


‘Association by resolutions at the an- 


nual meetings are always of con- 
siderable interest. 


We have read carefully the reso- 
lutions passed at the Memphis meet- 
ing and are thoroughly in aceéeord 
with all of them except the one re- 
lating to the merehant marine, 
marine, which was as fcllows: 


“Resolved, By the American Cot- 
ton ‘Manufacturers. Association, that 
as a result. of one of the most im- 
pressive lessons of the great Euro- 
pean war, the United States should 
adopt prompt and vigoreus meas- 
ures Lo secure the establishment by 
private enterprise of lines of Amer- 
ican merehant steamers to the chief 
ports of the world so that this eoun- 
iry may no longer be dependent for 
nine-tenths of its ocean earrying 
trade on foreign ships and foreign 
ship. owners.’ : 


By inserting the words “by pri- 
vale enterprise” . the Asseciation 
went further than it should, and 
plays into the hands of its natural 
enemies as it has done ih the past. 

Two years ago, in spite of all the 
damage that had been done to the 


eotton mills of the South by the 
New York Cotton Exchange resolu- 
tions were passed by the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 
which in effect supported the Cotton 
Exehange in its efforts to contimue 
its crooked practives. 

The shipping interests operated by 
“private enterprise’ have long check- 
ed the ecommerce ef the United 
States and have kept our cotton 
mills from securing expert busi- 
ness and the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association should ‘give 


them ne friendly hand now. We 
want @ 


merchant marine large 
enough to carry our goods at reas- 
onable rates to foreign countries. If 
private enterprise will give us such 
service we would weleome it and 
we would equally welcome such 
service furnished by the Govern- 
ment. We have favored a_ ship- 
subsidy bill in the past. notwith- 
standing the fact that it was almost 
entirely a graft proposition because 
of the great benefit that the coun- 
try as a Whole would derive from in- 
creased shipping. 

If it is right to use public money 
for paving ships lo earry out goods 
why should we oppose the use of 
public money in purchasing and 
operating ships. Government own- 
ed merehant shrps . will certainly 
furnish betler service and better 
rates and the annual joss will be 
less than the proposed ship-subsidy. 
The insertion of the words, “by 
private enterprise’ into that reso- 
lution smacks of politres and an im- 
fluence. 

The resolutions relative to burn- 
ing waste from Egyptian cotton and 
also that relative to the “open 
door” policy in. Ghina were timely 
and important. 

The appointment of a committee 
to visil and keep in toueh with the 
textile schools was a’ very wise act- 
ion whieh will tend to bring all of 
the schools to a more. prachcal 
basis, 

Very. sirong resolutions were 
passed opposing the “textile brand- 
Ghild Labor bill, both of which will 
be considered by the next Congress 
and there was considerable disecus- 
sion upon the latter. 

Every cotton manufacturer know 
that the Palmer-Owens bil! is un- 
fair and unjust and should be de- 
feated, 


National Child Labor Harangue. 


The Charlotte Observer hands 
Professor Swift a pretty hard brow 
— tells him the is a lJabor agitator, 
and a few things more. Mr. Swift 
weeps for the mil! ehild— and never 
sees Phe “seconds” in other places. 
The average mill child in. North 
Carolina is well cared for: is not 
overworked and is allogether better 
physically and mentally and mor- 
ally because it finds something to 
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do. The National Child Labor Ha- 
‘angue proposes to keep up its fight 
—and it seems that Mr. Swift makes 
his living in this field. He is witbin 
his rights, no doubt about that, bu. 
when men go out for pay they often 
become too zealous. However what 
Mr. Swift has to say about child 
labor will make but little difference. 
—Faipbrother’s Everything. 

Professor Swift must “weep” to 
hold job. ft’s his business.— 
Concord Tribune. 

If Swift will only weep long 
enough and loud enough to reach a 
few rith philanthropists and cause 
them to loosen up he may find weep- 
ing, as profitable as has Homer Folk 
and Dr. MeKelway. 


Where the Mill Girl Scores. 


A short time ago the attention of 
the child labor agitators in this state 
was diverted from the mills to the 
farm by an evil-minded Chapel Hill 
statistician, and now comes another 
jolt to the labor reformers. It is 
found in a report made by the Mas- 
sachusetts Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion, right at the home of New Eng- 
land philanthropy. Making an anly- 
sis of this report. Fiber and Fabric 
finds that of 9,465 girls employed in 
retail stores in the larger Massachu- 
setts cities, 1,384 received a wage of 
less than $100 a year. One-third re- 
ceived less than #6 weekly: one- 
third were paid from 86 to $8, and 
and one-third received over $8 as 
a weekly wage. In the better posi- 
tions, 200 counter cashiers and ex- 
wminers received less than $5 week- 
lv, and of 312 women of 15 years’ 


experience or more only 90 were be- 


ing paid $12 a week or more. This 
is the firsl definite report ever made 


covering so large a number of work- 
ing girls outside the mill -business, 


and the figures are startling when 
all ciréumstances are considered 
and also furnish the best argumenf 


possible for the textile mills as . 


places of oecupation for working 
girls. In the first place, the duties 
performed by the store girls are 
more trying, both te muscle and 
brain, than in the mill business. The 
cost of dress for the ‘store girl is 
double that of the mill girl, and the 
temptation and opportunity to stray 
from the straight and narrow path 
is so much greater that compari- 
sons are impossible. Then comes 
about half the average wage paid 
the mill worker. 

The comment of the textile paper 
is rather sareastic, but justifiably 
so. If says that in Massachusetts 
“we have an able body of agitators 
and disturbers, some called reform- 
ers for a more pleasant sounding 
name, who are preaching against 
mill work and doing everything in 
their power to keep good, common- 
sense working girls out of the mills, 
and. their efforts. have been so sue- 
cessful that hundreds of girls look 
upon mill work as a disgraceful oc- 
cupation, yel they stand in line to 
ze! $3 to $ a week places in the 
department stores.” Fiber and Fab- 


ric thinks this report ought to open 


the eyes of the reformers, and tem- 
poerarily, at least, lead them from 
the everlasting exploitation of our 
lextile mills as. an unfit place for 
human beings to work in.—Charlotte 
Observer. 
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NEWS 


M. ‘L. Lynch is now grinding cards 
at the Chronicle Mills, Belmont, N.C. 


A. M. Boggs of Lindale, Ga., is 
now overhauling looms at the Im- 
perial Cotton Mills, Hatonton, Ga. 


CG. B. Walters of Inman, 8. is 
now tilling a position at the Spar- 
tan Mills, Spartanburg, 5. C. 


EK. L. Henson thas resigned his. po- 
sition at the Inman (8. C.) Mills to 
join the United States army. 


R. W. Hemby thas accepted the 
position of roller coverer at the 
Williamston (8. C.) Mulls. 


Fuller E, Calloway of LaGrange, 
Ga., has let eontract for a handsome 
residence, 


T. M. MeEntire, superintendent of 
the Loray Mills, was last week elect- 
ed an alderman of Gastonia, N. C. 


S. A. Mahaffey thas accepted po- 
siion Of night superintendent 
Maplecroft Mills, Liberty, 8S. C. 


A. A. Roddy has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning al the Carolina 
Mills, Greenville, 8. 


, A. Reaves thas accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of carding at the 
Carolina Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 


Shirley: has resigned as 
overseer Of carding al the Carolina 
Mills, Greenville, 8. 


k..W. Spradiey is now second 
hand in winding at the Hanes Spin- 
ning Mills, Winston-Salem, N. €. 


John Wyatt has been promoted to 
second hand in weaving at the Sax- 
on Mill; Spartanburg, 8. €. 


_ Alf Millwood is now second hand 
in Spinning at the Saxon Mill; Spar- 
tanburg, S. €, 


Frost Torrence has resigned as 


secretary and treasurer of the Avon 


Mills, Gastonia. N. C. 


J. Frank Starnes has been elected 


secretary of the Avon Mills, Gas- 
tonia, 
Robt. A. ‘Saxe president of the 


Lovera Cotton Mills, Trenton, Tenn. 
was in Gastonia, N. C., last week on 
business. 


Jesse G. Wolf, of 
C., has become overseer of weaving 
and slashing at the Drayton Mills, of 
Lhe same place. 


J. of the Apalache 
Mills, Arlington, S. CG. is now over- 


seer of spinning at the Carolina 
Mills, Greenville, 8. 


Ben Nuttall, Jr. has been trans- 
ferred from overseer of carding to 
Overseer of spinning. al..the. Indian 
Head Mills, Gordova, Ala. 


W. A. Nichols has resigned as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the LaF ay- 
eble .Ga.) Cotton Mills and will en- 
gage in the furniture business at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


tion 
Louis, Mo. 


A. E. Yates, supermtendent of the 
Crystal Springs Bleachery, Chica- 
mauga, Ga., is on a trip to Northern 
cites and Canada. 


C. B. Armstrong, president of the 
Armstrong, Dunn and Glara Mills at 
Gastonia, N. €., has been re- elected 
mayor of his city. 


nF, Austin, superintendent of 
the Onark Mills, was elected a Gas- 
lonia, N. C., alderman at an eleetion 


last- week, 


A. P. Richie, overseer of spinning 
at the Highland Cotton Mill, High 
Point, N. C., has purehased a fine 
passenger touring car. 


L. T. Curry has been promoted 
from night superintendent to su- 
of ‘Maplecroft Mills, 
Liberty, 8. 


R. H. Dawless has resigned as 
second hand at the Bladenboro (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills to aecept a posi- 
with the Home Cotton Mills, 


A. B. Brown is now overseer of 
earding at the Chronicle Mills, Bel- 
mont, N. €. having sueceeded his 
father, E. L. Brown, who resigned. 


J. F. Lynch has been transferred 
from a position with the cotton de- 
partment of the Erwin Mills, to the 
bleachery at Erwin Mills No. 4, Wesi 
Durham, N. C. | 


(. W. Hill has resigned a position 
with the Mary Leila Mills, Greens- 
boro, Ga., to become assistant super- 
intendent of the No..2 mill of the 
Athens .Ga.) Mfg. Co. 


W. K. Baldwin has 
overseer of carding at the Shaw 
Gotton. Mills; Weldon, N. C., and ae- 
a ge a-position at the Salisbury 

. €,) Cotton Mills. 


resigned as 


L.°T. Spivey has resigned his po- 
sition at the Revolution Mills, 
Greensboro, N. and accepied one 
with the Erwin Mills, West Durham, 
N.C, 


D, E. Rhyne, of Lincolnton, N. C,, 
has been eeicted president and treas-— 
urer of the Avon Mills, succeeding 
H. E. Forbes, who will hereafter be 
vice president. 


J. KR. Federline has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Indian 
Head Mills, Cordova, Ala., to accept 
a similar position at the Monaghan 
Mills, Greenville, 8.. C. 

Geo. H. Anderson has resigned as 
superiniendent of the Maplecroft 
Mills, Liberty, 8. C., to aceept a po- 
sition with the U. 8. Government 


Department of Agriculture, in cotton 


tlassing and testing. 


R. P. Sweeny received from his 
overseers and second hands a hand- 
some watch é¢hain on the oceasion 
of his leaving Fairmont, 8. €., to 
take charge the Social Circle (Ga.) 
Mills. 


Lubricates mill machinery 
without waste. 


GREASE | 


Send for samples and cup and 
try it. No nee. W rite now. 


[ your DEALER SELLS ALBANY GREASE | 


ALBANY LUBRICATING CO., 


708-10 Washington St, NEW YORK 


Lewis W. Parker 


Goes to New York 


Gray Mfg. Co. 


For Treatment. Gastonia, N. ©. 
his wife left last week for New York Clomiger.............. 
to take an anti-toxin treatment in |. R. Mauney..... Master Mechanic 
-an effort to cure the cancer of the } 
throat by which he has recently. Green River Co. 
been afflicted. In common with lis uxedo, N, 
many friends we hope that the H. E. Erwin........ Superintendent 


Fred Gumnock Dead. 


Fred A. Cumnock,: superintendent 
Gru th- 
rie, Okla., died on April 7th and was 
Spartanburg, 


of the Pioneer Cotton Mills, 
buried Jast week at 


Mr. Gutnnock came from a 


identified with 
ing. 
old ‘Ghar botte 


(N. 4.) Malls. 


{Tenn.) ‘Mills, 


Of the White City Mfg. Co. 


of the Proneer 
Okla. He was a brother 
Curnnock, president and 
of the Alta Vista (Va.) 


Millis at 


Webb Moore. 


W. W. Moore, for several 
Wyimojo Mill of this. city, 
week for Danville, Va., where 
as general superintendent. 


tions in the South’ and 
sought the man, as (My. 
not an applicant for it. 
comprises seven 


the 


different. 


and employs 2,500 people. 
owners say they 
over and selected Mr. 
job. Mr. 
here until the end of the 
ville to live, 


Mr. Moore has been in 
business since he was a boy 


Lhe 


department. He was 
ago connected with the old 

Hill Cotton Factory, operated 
the late Capt. .A. E, 


many 


R. London at the Globe ‘Mills, 
aller that with the late Capt. 


Mills of this city, 
until the fall of 1907, 
ganized the Wymojo Mill 
Rock Hill Record. 


New 
England family that. has long been 
cotton manufactur- 
Among his first positions in 
the South was superintendent of the 
tate 
years he was superintendent of the 
. Humbolt 
there fast year to become president 
at Ath- 
ens, Ga. which the resigned after a 
few weeks to become superintendent! 
Guthrie, 
or i. 
Lreasurel 
Cotton Mills. 


leaving 


years 
the president and treasurer of the 
left last 
he 
takes charge of the Dan River Mills 
This is 
one Of the most responsible posi- 
job 
Moore was 
The plan! 
mills, 
with 95,000 spindles and 3,000 |ooms, 
Phe 
looked the country 
Moore for the 
Moore’s family will remain 
sehoo! 
term, and they will then go to Dan- 


mal} 
and has 
worked his way up through every 
Years 
hock 

Dy 
Hutehison. 
Later, he worked under Major John 

and 
Tompkins at as suwperin- 
tendetn of the Atherton Mills. From 
that job he came to the ‘Manchester 
remaining there 
when he or- 
here .— 


W. J. Austin. 


Nagiht Card. and Spin. 


NOT A 
TWISTED 
EYE 


In “GARLAND” 
Cabled ‘Twine 


Loom Harnesses 


Our experience shows 
that for all ordinary 
weaving, cabled twine 
loom harnesses weave 
best and wear longest. 
This twine is hard to 
knit and difficult to 
finish but our harnesses 
are so carefully made 
and so thoroughly in- 
‘spected that every 
cabled twine harness 
which we send out is 
smoothly finished and 
free from twisted eyes. 


GARLAND 
MFG J CO 
Saco, Maine 
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Thomasville, N. €.-The Amazon 
Mills are adding 21 Whitin cards 
and 8 Whitin combers. They are 
also building a new packing house. 


Lynchburg, Va.—The Cone Ex-~ 
port & Commission Company has 
advanced ail lines of Lynchburg 
sheetings 1-2 cents a yard. 


Cliffside, N. Cone Ex- 
port & Commission Co. has named 
an advance of 1-4 cent a yard on 
Cliffside and Haynes ginghams. 


Belmont, N. C.—Thursday after- 
noon there will be a meeting of the 
stockholders of the National and 
the Chronicle Cotion Mills and of 
the Bank of Belmont.. The two last 
named institutions will pay their 
usual quarterly dividends. 


LaFayette, Ga—W. <A. Nichols, 
who has been secretary and treas- 
urer of the LaFayette Cotton Mills 
since its organization, has sold his 
stock in the mill and tendered his 
resignation as secretary and treas- 
urer, the same taking effect Thurs- 
day, April 15th. 


Greenville, S. €.—-Shipmenis of 
manufactured goods from 11 Green- 
ville cotton mills show a gain for 
March of 740,041 pounds over the 
same month of last year. The fig- 
ures for March 1915 were 2,653,613 
pounds against 1,913,572 in 1914. For 
February, 1916, a gain of 649,797 is 
shown. The figures tor February, 
1915, are 2,442,823; for 1914, 1,797,- 


Asheville, N. G.—‘The French 
Broad Mfg. Go. are building a spin- 
ning mill, 194x104, two-stories high. 
It will be standard mill construe- 
tion, and equipped with 5,000 spind- 
jes, to make coarse yarn for their 
weaving mill. They will also build 
a 100x50-foot, four-story reinfore- 
ed concrete warehouse. 


Columbia, 8S, C.—The ‘board of 
directors of the penitentiary were 
in session in Golumbia last week, 
when the proposition of establish- 
ing a mill at the penitentiary to 
manufacture cloth for  eonvict 
clothes was diseussed. That sirch 
a mill be opened was provided by 
an act of the last general assembly. 
Governor Manning attended the 
meeling of the board. The board 
would also bid on contracts for fur- 
nishing clothes to conviets on eoun- 
ty chaingangs. 


Haw River, N. G.--The verdict in 
the Superior Court at Greensboro, 
N. GG. in the case of Alfred Wyllie, 
trustee of the Trollinger Manufac- 
turing Company vs. the Cone Ex- 
port & Commission Company, was 
in favor of the defendant. The suit 
was for a littl more than $31,000 
alleged to have been paid by the de- 
fendant by the bankrupt company 
during the four-month period pre- 
ceding the petition in court, as a 
preferred creditor. 
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Eufaula, Ala.—The Giendola Col- 
ton Mills have elosed down indefi- 
nitely and ne announcement of fu- 
ture plans have beén made. 


Canton, Ga—The Canton Cotton 
Mills are putting in six Whitin 
cards and a new opening and blow- 
ing system. They have also built a 
new slastier room. 


Belmont, N, C.—Stockholders’ and 
directors’ meetings of the Chronicle 
and National cotton mills were held 
last week. The direetors of the 
Chronicle Mill declared their usual 
dividend, the officers reporting the 
affairs of the mills as being in good 
shape. 

Greenville, S. GC—J. W. Arrington, 
president and treasurer of the Union 
Bleaching & Finishing Company of 
Greenville, S. C.,.who is visiting in 
New York, stated there that the 
business of the company for last 
month was the largest in its history, 
as was also the business for the 
quarter ended March 31, 


Bessemer City, N. €.—-Six car loads 
of machinery have arrived for the 
Gambrill ‘Mills at this place. Sev- 


eral other cars are expected at any 


time. The work of installing this 
machinery will commence in a few 
days, we learn, and will be pushed 
to completion at once. The mills 
will probably be ready for opera- 
tion by June. The spinning mil! 
Will, in all probability commence 
work before then. | 


Newton, N. C.—The Fidelity Ho- 
siery Mill people are walehing their 
store of diminishing dyestuffs with 
a jealous eye. The last shipment 
of “sulphur black” they received 
cost 46 cents the pound, and they 
would right. gladly pay 50 cents for 
some more. Meanwhile they are 
making up white, blue and pink ho- 
siery and pushing these goods for 
all they are worth. ‘The mill has 
abundant orders, enough to run it 
for months to come and is running 
full time wi'h 100 employes dally. 


Gainesville, Ga—The Chamber of 
Gommerece of this place is working 
on a plan whereby a new hosiery 
mill will be established here. The 
proposed company will havea cap- 
ital stock of $10,000. A committee 
has been appointed to subscribe 
and reports that half of the stock 
has been sold and the rest will be 
taken within a few days. It is ex- 
pected that the company will be or- 
ganized this week. It is. said that a 
selling firm in New York has con- 
tracted for the output of the mill, 
and it is hoped that by renting a 
building and installing. the machin- 
ery at once, that the mill can begin 
operations within 60 days after the 
organization. 


Gastonia, N. C.-The annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Ozark 
Mills was held last Wednesday after- 
neon in the directors’ room of the 
Citizens National Bank. Out-of- 


town stockholders present for the 


meeting were Messrs. S. M. Robin- 
son and P, W. Hand, of Lowell; J. B. 
Halil, of Belmont; Jake Hastings, of 
Charlotte; H. F. Forbes, and E. 
Hope Adams, of Bowling Green, 5. 
C., and Eh Kendrick, of Albemarle. 
The present board of directors was 
re-elected and the directors in turn 
re-elected the present officers, W. 
T. Rankin as president and treas- 
urer, and J. P. Chandler as secre- 
fary. The usual semi-annual divi- 
dend of 5 per cent was declared and 
ordered paid. 


Gastonia, N. the annual 
meeting of the stockholders and 


directors of the Avon Mills. D. E. 
Rhyne, of Lincolnton, was elected 
president and treasurer, H. F. 


Forbes vice president, and J. Frank 
Starnes secretary. A slhght change 
in ‘the combination of officers was 
made. The office of secretary and 
treasurer, which has been held for 
several years past by Frost Tor- 
renee, was split up, the offices of 
president and treasurer being com- 
bined and ‘Mr. Rhyne being elected 
thereto and the office of secretary 
made a separate with Mr. 
Starnes filling it. | 


West Point, Ga.—It has been an- 
nounced that the West Point Manu- 
facturing Co. will build a new half 
million dollar cotton mill at this 
place, Loeal reports, while not grv- 
ing the details as to size and equip- 
ment of the plant, state that the 
mill will be modern in every, partic- 
ular, with a model village, auditor- 
ium, schools, ete. 

Horace S. Sears, who has. been 
treasurer of the West Point Manu- 
facturing Co. for 30 years, Wm. H. 
Wellington, J. B. Richmond, Charles 
H. Utley, and others, all of Boston; 
represent the Eastern capitalists 


who will be associated with Geo, H. 


Lanier, of West Point. in the éstab- 
lishment. of the new mill. 


Robbed Mill Store. 


The Judson Mill store at Green- 
ville. S. G: was broken into Sunday 
night and robbed of goods amount- 
ing to $96.00. Aceused of the offense 
are ‘three young men, Walter Taylor, 
Reuben Reese and Oscar Upchurch, 
who were arrested. All of the stol- 
en property, save two boxes of 
cigars, were recovered at Taylor's 
home, | 

The boys are reported fo have con- 
fessed to robbing the store. Mosi 
ef the stuff that was stolen econ- 
sisted of three suits of clothes and 
oLher men's wear. 

Taylor and Reese were arrested 
at a store at Judson Mill, while Up- 
ehurch was taken captive while at 
work in the mill. | 


Work of Textile Tndustrial Institute 
in Spartanburg, S. C., Half Time 
Alternation. | 


Commerce Reports. the new pub- 
lication issued daily bv the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


of difference 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


and women as leaders among the 
half million cotton mill operatives. 
The institute addresses itself to the 
task of furnishing a class of young 
men of high moral character and 
special training, who shall rise to 
positions of influence and inteili- 
gent leadership as superintendents 
and overseers in the mills, while its 
young women graduates are being 
trained to establish such homes as 
will challenge their less fortunate 
acquaintances to do likewise. 


By a system of half-time aiterna- 


tion between work in the mill and 
class-room duties the institute dis- 
covers the fittest young men and 
women and affords opportunity for 
self-support. The training consists 
of thorough grounding in the com- 
mon branehes, accompanied by re- 
lwious instruction and sociological 
studies, and practical work in tex- 
tiles and home making. The in- 
struction is largely individual in 
character, and every effort is made 
to promote initiative and self-de- 
velopment. The. principal of the 
school is a practical mill man, who is 
able to supervise the theoretical side 


uf the work in‘tthe school as well 


as ‘the practical work in the mill. 
The home-making course for girls 
includes practical lessons in cook- 
ing and sewing, with informal lec- 
tures on housekeeping, sanitation, 
home nursing, personal attractive- 
ness, beautificalion of premises, 
kitchen gardening, poultry raising, 

There is a well-defined demand in 


the mill communities for men and . 


women fitted with the preparation 
afforded by the institute, and the 
success of the experiment seems as- 
sured, 

The institute is financed by pri- 
vate. contributions and subscidies 
from ,the mills and other corpora- 
Lions, 
on the part of cotton mill presidents 
and their several corporations, 
which have, with the consent of the 
stockholders, assessed themselves 
three cents a spindle to assist. in the 
erection of the main building of the 
institute, at the same time declining 
any official relation with the enter- 
prise, in order that no sinister mo- 
tive might be suspetted in. their 
philanthropy. Each of the railroads 
entering Spartanburg agreed to 
transport material for this building 
free of charge. 

It is necessary to raise a scholar- 
ship for each student, since there is 
no endowment to cover the margin 
between half-time 
contains a story of interest. It is 
entitled “Half-time School in Cotton 
Mill Town.” It.is as follows: 

“In September, 1941, the Textile 
Industrial Institute was opened in 
Spartanburg, §. C., in the heart of 
the southern manufacturing district, 
for the purpose of discovering, 
training, and placing practical men 
earnings in the mill and the costs to 
the institute for sehooling. 

Although this enterprise originat- 
ed and is being directed under. pri- 
vate auspices, the plan contains ecer- 
tain features that are applicable to 
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public school conditions. The pres- 


ident of the institute is Rev. D. E. 


Gamak. 


Prizes For Largest Pile of Trash. 


The contest in the Anderson (S. 


G.) Mill village as to who could get 
cogether the biggest pile of trash has 
heen deeided by Dr. W. H. Nardin 
and F. B. Crayton of the board ol 
health President James Ham- 
mett of the mill company offered 
prizes of #5 in money, dolls and 
haseballs to ‘the boy or girl who got 


together the largest pile of trash in : 


the clean-up contest. 


The awards of prizes are as fol- — 


lows: 
{. $2, Raymond Strickland. 


2, $1.50, Eva Hall. 

3. $1, Zella Ramer. 

4. cents, Tom Taff. 

5 Baseball, Roscoe Roach. 
6. Doll; Stella Hutchinson. 
7. Baseball, Roy Bolding. 
8. Baseball, Will Rochester. 
9. Baseball, Ernest Power. 


10. Baseball, Ernest Power. 

Those who entered the contest 
did good and effective work, and as 
a result the yards in the Anderson 
mill: village present niece and neat 
appearance. All trash has been re- 
moved and collected in huge piles 
which was 
Health Officer Sanders. Three 
teams were procured to haul the 


piles of trash to the dumping | 


grounds. 


Convention Notes. 
(Memphis Commercial Appeal). 
A. B. Carter, secretary of the 

Southern Textile Association, is on 

hand to remind cotton manufactur- 

ers of the hig texpile exposition to 
take place in Greenville, S. G., next 

November. Exhibits of machinery. 

supplies and every grade of cloth 


will be on display. 


Joseph J. Bradley, agen: for the 
Merrimack Mills of Huntsville, Ala. 
is known to cotton manufacturers 
as “Big Joe,’ beeause of his 300 


pounds. He served as leader of the | 
band aboard the “Idlewild” and ' 


thereby improved the eflic iency of 


the orchestra. 


Capt. Adger Smyth of Greenville, 
S. C., president of the Dunean Mills 
of that place, manufacture all of 
the light and fluffy stuff the femi- 
nine sex wears. All his cloth is said 
to be de luxe quality. 


T. L. Wainwright, president of the 


Stonewall Gotton Mills of Stonewall, 


Miss. also is depot agent, express- 
man, mayor, and president of the 
hoard of aldermen of his home 
Lown. 


Harvey A, Detwiler of Philadel- 
phia proved t6 the cotton mantfac- 
furers that Vernon Castle is not the 
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removed by acting 


A Humidifier 
Your Help Will Like 


Some humidifying’systems have an excess of parts. . 
And you say what do I care whether they like it or one 


_ Rot. Just a moment. Yes, you do. Because if they. 
don’t like it—or-anything else—they are going to do 
one of two things—put it on the bum, or get another 
job. 

And you and I lose. 


I know a factory where there are Turbos and an- 
other humidifier. The help prefer a job in the Turbo 
rooms. Perhaps because all the other equipment ‘s 
new and runs well. 

But the funny part of it is they keep applying to 


the Super for a chance to get a job in the roome 
where the Turbos are. 


How do I know? The said Super said so. Nuff ced. 


THE G. M. PARKS Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Southern Office Commercial Building, Charlotte, N.C. 


J. 8. COTHRAN, Manager. : 


TEXTILE BOOKS 


Carding and Spinning, by G. F, Ivey —Price $1.00. A_ practical 
book ou carding and spinning which will be found useful. 


Carding Lessons for the Mill Boy”—Vaughan—Price $1.00. A prae- 
tical carder. Written especially for young carders. 


Cotton Mill Processes and Caleulations—By D. A. Tompkins—Price 
$5.00. An elementary text book for textile schools and self-instruc- 
tion. Every operation in the ordinary cotton mill is . expéeained 
simply and with the use of illustrations. Contains much informa- 


tion of value to the experienced man. 395 pages; 33 illustrations; 
cloth. | 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning Calculations—by Cook-—$i.00. A 
unique and valuable took giving the calculations used in mixing, 
carding, drawing, and spinning cotton, also original drawings show- 
ing points where changes of drafts, speeds, etc., should be made. 
Setting, production, doublings. 90 pages; freely illustrated; cloth. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


had a spell of sickness. 


lo 


only terpsichorean artist on the 
boards. His dancing was one of the 
features of the river excursion, and 
several remained away from the bar 
to wateh him. 


Capt. Paul Marrs of Henderson, 
Ky., does not believe that yougsters 
have anything on their elders in a 
business way. At 79 he is still in the 
saddle as president of the Henderson 
Cotton Mitis. 


Seott Maxwell, the president-to- 
be of the manufacturers, is the Beau 
Brumme! of the association. There 
is a move on foot to hold the an- 
annual convention just before Eas- 
ter, so the manufacturers can see 
what Mr. Maxwell is wearing, and 
buy accordingly. 


J. A. Separk of Gastonia, N. C., 
who wore a Panama hat to New 
York last April, came to Memphis 
equipped with a pair of earmuffs 
and his red flannels. 


‘The Gotton Goods Quartette sang 

a few rare. selections lesterday. 
Albert Greene Duncan, president of 
the national association, led the 
American League in batting out 
melody. 


The Department of Commerce, 
Washington, has on exhibit at the 
headquarters of the American Cot- 
jon Manufacturers’ Association at 
the Hotel Ghisca a very interesting 
display of eotton goods manufactur- 
ed in the various countries of the 


workd. 


Among the delegates appointed by 
Gov. Craig of North Carolina to at- 


tend the Southern Industrial Coun- 


cil at Chattanooga, Tenn., on April 
27-30, were the following mill men: 
J. 8. Garr, Jr.. Durham; T. N. Webb, 
Hillsboro, and S. B. Tanner, Caro- 
leen, N, 


4. A, Long Dead. 


— 


J. A. Long, president of the Rox- 
boro {(N. G.) Cotton Mills, died on 
April 12th, after a severe illness of 
a month. Had he lived until May 
he would have been 75 years old. 


All his life he had been unusually 


healthy and active, never having 
Several 
months ago his health began to fail 
and steadily declined until about a 
month ago when he was forced’ to 
take his bed and soon there after 
developed pneumonia which caused 
his death, 

Mr. Long was president of the 
Peoples Bank, the Roxboro Cotton 
Mills, Longhurst. Cotton Mills, a 
of the Virginia Carolina 
Chemical Company and was. con- 
nected with many other lesser in- 
terests, 


Southern: Industrial 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
FRANK 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healy Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas 
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The orders for 
poses continue to come in steadily. 


ward. 


Cotton Goods Report 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


held 
prices 


New York.Gobton goods 
very firmly last week, with 
advancing on convertibles and fin- 
ished goods. Distributors are mam- 
festing a desire to anticipate fall 
needs more.freely and there is a 
growing belief that finished goods 
are going to rise sharply before fall 
trade. starts. 

It is expected that there will be 


further price changes on staple 
lines of eolored cotton, such as 


prints, ginghams, percale, ete, Some 
of the mills ate taking further. sup- 
plies of dyestuffs where they are 
available, and are having to pay a 
high price for them. Goods on 
which these dyestuffs are used are 
naturally going to cost more when 
they are placed on the market and 


some buyers are endeavoring to 
cover their needs to avoid the ad- 


vances that are due later. 

During the past month there has 
been a very large and unusual trade 
in bleached goods. While mueh of 


‘this ‘had been on goods for spot de- 


livery, large lols have been sold to 
cover summer needs. Several of the 
leading lines are now well sold up. 
Handlers of commercial duck thave 
heen getting a large business and 
are now. quoting thigher’ prices, 
which in many cases are being paid. 
duek for war pur- 


It, is said that it will be a lone time 
before a scarcity of colored duck, 
such as awning stripes, will be felt 
by the consumer, but. the mills are 
certain, that such a seareity is in- 
evitable. 

Print cloth and goods in the gray 
are slowly but steadily moving up- 
and buyers have to pay an 
eighth cent or more on goods for 
future delivery, compared with the 
prices they paid the first of last 
week. Advances of a quarter cent 
have been named on wide goods, and 
the stock of spot goods has heen 
well cleaned up. 

Fancy cotton goods for spot and 
nearby delivery are showing more 
activiby. ' Buyers who have been 
holding back are now operating for 
future needs in the unfinished lines 
and the demand for certain of the 
hetler goods has been much im- 
proved. Fine noveblies are getiing 
scaree and finishers are being push- 
ed. for staples that sell in a wide 
territory. 

Trading was much more active 
and prices firmer in the Fall River 
print cloth market last week. It. is 
thought that the volume of trading 
would have reached reeord-break- 
ing proportions if the manufactur- 
ers had been willing to go further 
‘head on the advanced basis. Sales 
for the week were estimated at 
about 300,000 pieces. Manufacturers 
were much encouraged by the act- 


ive demand, the ‘buyers showing 
plainly that they wanted goods. 
Mills. strengthened...their....position 


considerably during the week. A 
week ago where there was haggling 
over prices, was in sharp contrast 
to last week when advances of a 
sixteenth to an eighth of a cent 
were paid without protest. Wide 


and medium width goods continued 
to be in the best demand last week, 
although there was considerable in- 
quiry and increased trading on nar- 
row goods. 

Prices on cotton goods were quot- 
ed in New York last week as follows: 
Print choth, 28-in., std 3 = 

28-inch, 64x60s .... 27-8 — 


Gray - goods, 39-inch, 
38 1-2-inch, 64-648... 4 1-4 
4-yard, S0x80s ..... 1-4 
Brown drills, std...... 7 
sSheetings, So. std..... 6 1-4 — 
d-yard, 48x48s ...., 5 3-4 
48%48s ...... 4 9-4 - 
4-yard, 44x44s ...... 45-8 — 
5-yard, 406x468 ...... 3 
Denims 9-ounce .....43 15 
Selkirk, 8-02. duck...12 4-2. 
Oliver Extra, 8-oz.,...10 1-2 — 
Hartford, 14-07. 40-in 
Ticking, 8-ounce ..11 1-2 — 
Standard prints ..... 
Standard ginghams .. 6 1-4 — 
Fine dress ginghaims.. 7 1-2 9 1-4 
Kid finished cambrics 4 1 1-4 
Hester’s Weekly Cotton Statement. 
Comparisons are to actual dates 
no. to close of corresponding weeks, 
In thousands bales. 
In sight for week ...2......, 245 
In sight same 7 days last v'r 128 
In sight for the month..... 9 
In sight same date last year. 260 
In sight for s@ason........... 13,825 
In sight same date last y'r..., 14,145 
Port receipts for season..... 9,666 
Port receipts same date last 
Overland to mills and Canada 
Overland same date last year 1,054 
Southern mill takings. for | 
Southern same date last vear 2,682 
Interior stocks in excess of 
Interior last. year 
Foreign®exports for week.... 174 
Foreign same 7 days last vear 86 
Foreign for season .......... 6,889 
Foreign same date last year.. 8,028 
Northern spinners’ takings 
and Canada for week...... 93 
Northern same 7 days last 
Northern for season ........ 2 398 
Northern to same date last 
Statement of world’s visible supply: 
Total visible this week...... 7,531 
Total visible last week....... 7,401 
Total visible same date last | 
Of this the total American 
Of this the total American 
Of this.the total American 
Last 3,580 
Visible in the U. S. this week 2,281 
Visible this date year... 4,200 
Visible this date last year. 200 
Visible in other countries 
Visible this date last vear.... 4,333 
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) RIBBED 


RING 


BY THEW, 


ITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


Poor Tempering Does It 


RING TRAVELERS ARE AMOS M BOWEN 


LJ * S, UNIFORMLY TEMPERED PROVIDENCE. RI. 


Makes broken travel- 
ers and cut threads 


Treasurer 


MATTHIAS OUSLEY, Jr., Southern Representative, Bor 126, Greenville, S.C. 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The only automatic machine 
in the world for making loop 
bands for spianing frames. 
Superior quality of bands with- 
out any cost of making. All 
bands exactly alike and no 
stretch of bands after they are 


put on. Saves child labor. 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 
(INCORPORATED) 
Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 
ALL NUMBERS 
05-506 Mariner and Merchant Building 
The Desirability of the South 
as the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of | 
67% quoted by census department. We 
can offer attractive situations for. those 
desiring to enter this field. 
J. A, PRIDE 
General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
| NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
IMPROVED INMAN AUTOMATIC 
BANDING MACHIN ES 
COLE BR OTHERS 
Also Beaming Minctne to bela on to slasher beams. 
Gaffney Mill Team. 
A base ball team has been organ- 
ized at the Gaffney (S.C. Manufac- West 


turing Company, and the first game 
was plaved last Saturday with Boil- 
ing Springs, at Boiling Springs. ‘The 
mill team is managed by G. ©. Mer- 
idith, and is captained by Arthur 
Brown. 


. Mill Favors Increase in Tax Rate. 


There is considerab!e interest al 
Hickory, N. relative to an 
election to increase the tax rate for 
schoo] purposes. The stockholders 
of the Ivey Manufacturing Company 
and the Ivey Mill Company are all 
heartily in favor of the increase in 
lax rate. 
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showed real improvement. 


8-2 skeins;, 


Thursday, April 22, 1915. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—tIn 


Lhe yarn 
conditions 
Dealers 
report that the inquiry was much 


market here last week, 


better, with better sales and firmer 
pricés. The steady adyance of cot- 


ton has caused much strength in 
the market, and spinners have been 


steadily advancing their prices. 
Sales for the week were fairly 
large. Buyers now seem to believe 


that this is a safe time to buy yarns, 
and the volume of business has 
therefore been larger. Spinner’s 
have held their prices firmly, and 
in most cases quoted above buyer's 
ideas. 
seems much better. 

The hosiery and underwear mills 
are both said to be finding business 
to be better. Hosiery men are said 
to ‘be asking for quick deliveries. 
as their stocks of yarns on hand 
are small, and spinners are asking 
high prices for these yarns... On 10s 
frame spun 15 1-2 cents was gen- 
erally quoted, for late deliveries, 
with seme sales at 15 eents for 
prompt delivery. 


were quoted from 18 1-2 to 19 1-2 
cents: Sales of 26s were sold out of 


stock for 20 eents. 

The demand for weaving yarts 
was better last week, and business 
done last week was larger and al 
better pNees than during the pre- 


‘vious week. Some sales and prices 


were as follows: 20-2 skeins, dark 
stock, 16 cents: white stock, 17 and 
17 4-2 cents; 20-2 warps, 17 1-4 to 18 
cents; 30-2 warps, 19 to 20 cents: 
30-2 skeins, 19 to 19 1-2 cents: 8-2 
skeins, 13 1-2 to 14 4-2 cents: 8-4 
skeins, 14 to 14 41-2 cents: 10-1 
wanps, 14 1-2 cents: 8-1 skeins, 


White stoek, 14 1-2 and 15 cents: 
dark stock, 13 1-2 cents; 16-2 carpet 
skeins tinged stock, 14 1-2 cents: 
10-1 skeins, white stock, 15 cents: 
off color, 15 cents; 24-2 


skeins, 18 and 18 1-2 cents: 20-1 
warps, 16 and 16 1-2 cents; 8-2 soft 
twist skeins, 16 cents; 40-2 warps, 
29 and 25 1-2 cents. 


There was a fair 
combed yarns last week, and. the 
deliveries on old contract on these 
yarns showed improvement, kni- 
tters giving instructions that the 
weekly quality delivered to them 
be inereased. 


Sales of Southern frame spun 
ae cones made on the basis of 
20 1-4 to 24 cents for 10s, Eastern 


mule pores combed peeler on cones « 


sold on the basis of 24 1-2 to 22 
cents for 10s and toward the end of 
the week two or three spinners of 


high grade yarn, who had been sell- 


ing on the basis of 22 cents for 10s 
refused an offer of 25 1-2 cents for 
25,000 pounds of 24s cones. 


Southern Single Skeins., 
13: 
146 | 44 4-2—15 


On the whole, the situation — 


Prices on 248 


demand for 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
F. C. Abbott & Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


BROKERS 


Southern Mill Stocks, Bank Stocks 
19 N. C. State Bonds, N. C. Rail- 
road Stock and Orher High 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins Grade Securities 
Southern Mill Stocks. 
1-215 Abbeville Got. Mills, S.C. ... 
(4 1-215 Alken Mig. Co...........- 
16 4-32-17 Amer, BOM: GO... 430 145 
17 1-2— Am. Spin. Co., pfd...... 100 and int. 
18 — ‘Anderson Cot. Mills, 8. CG. .. 26 
AA Arkwright Mills, S. CG... ... 100 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Belton 90 ‘ot 
Skeins, Brandon Mills, 8. C...... ... 30 
uabarrus Cot. Mills...... 
Calhoun Mills Co., S.C... . 53 
3-4 hard twist...... Calhoun Mills, pfd. S.C... ... 100 
15 1-2— Ghiquola Mfg. pfd.. ... 86 
Southern Single Warps. Clifton Got. Mills, com... ... 85 
_ Clifton Cot. Mills, pfd.... 100 
14 1-2——-15 BE. Converse Go. ... 7% 
Basley Cot. Mills, §. C... ... 175 
24. —-26 Enterprise Mfg. Co. ...... 64 Ti 
Gainesville Cot. Mills.... 80 
Southern Two-Ply Warps. Lancaster Cot. Mills oa 90 
Langley Mfg. Co. 8. C.. 
14 Laurens Mills, 8. C...... 120 
‘6. — Marlboro Mills, 8. C...... 
i8 1-2—- Ninety-Six Mills, C.... 140 160 
19 ~-19 1-2 Newherry Cot. Mills, S.C. ... 120 
— Norris Cot. ‘Mills ...... 100 
Orangeburg Mfg. Co., pfd . 90 
Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins. Parker, pfd, S. C......... ... 10 
fe | Parker, guaranteed §. C. 100and int. 
19 1-2 Pacolet Mfg. Co., com., 100 
30 Raleigh Cot. Mills, N. C.. 98... 
Riverside Mills, 8. €.... ... 25 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. Roanoke Mills; Va........ ‘0... 
Lockhart Mills,com. 60 
23 — King Mfg. Co. J. P. Ga... :.. & 
29 Hartsville Mfg. Go., com., . 160 
33 Hartsville Mfg. Co., pfd 100 and int. 
44 Lancaster oCt. Mills, S..C. 130..... 
+63 Sibley Mfg. Co., S. 26 
Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cones Tucapau Mils, 8. C...... ... 350 
14 1-2— Ware Shoals Mfg. Co..... ... 
Warren Mfg Co. 80 
15 —-15 1-2 Warren Mfg. Co. C.. ... 85 
Williamston Mills, 8. C.. ... 100 
16 1-2 Williamston pfd ........ 70 9 
46 4-217. Wiscasset Cot. Mills .... ... 135 
‘7 Woodside Cotton Mills Co 
{9 -19 1-2 Woodside ©. M. Co., nfd 6 75 
Woodside C. M. Co. com ... 32% 
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The successful manufacturer 

instantly installs the machine or 

attachment that 

efficiency of labor. 
Then why not install a KEY 

to efficient COST finding- 

| Ask 

‘Simplex Textile Cost Company, 

Charlotte, N. C. 


increases the 


Operation of Tape Driven Spindles. 
(Continued from Page 8.) 

ber 13s after twisting is equal to one 

strand of 4.33 yarn. 

Then take the example as follows: 
What would the production in a 
week of 60 hours be for a twister 
of 216 spindies.on a 13 3-ply yarn, 
the front roller making 165 R. P. M. 


The front roll being 1%” in diam- ° 


eter. 

4.7124 X 166 P. M.=777 
delivery per 

777.9460 X 600 minutes per day= 
466,257.60 inches of delivery per day. 

As there are 30,240 inches in one 
hank, 466,527.60"--30,240143 hanks 
per day. 

15.43 hanks~-4.33 resultant number 
of yarn=3.56 pounds per spindle per 
day. 

216 spindle 3.56765 pounds. 

As we used 600 minutes per, day, 
which is 11 working hours, we ‘will 
multiply the production iby 5% days 
to get the production per week of 
60 hours. 

769 pounds 
pounds per day. 


of roll. 
460 in. of 


5% days=4.230 total 


Now as 15 per cent loss for stop- 


pages, .etc., is the usual allowance 
for 13 3-ply. We find that the pro- 
duction is 4,230 X 85—15% = 3,596 


pounds per week, 


Six Dye Stuff Plans Being Erected 
in United States. 


Washington, April 1!2.—The  de- 
partment .of commerce has publish- 
ed the full text of the report com- 
piled by Thomas H. Norton a com- 
mereial agent of the department on 
coal tar products and other dye- 
staffs, 

Among other ‘things tt is said that 
al least. six plants are being erected 


im this country for the manufacture 


0 {the coal tar derivatives upon 
whieh the eolors used in cloth man- 
ufacture dyes, heretofore purchas- 
ed in Germany. 

The report says thal approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 is to be expended. 
Within a few months it is estimated 
that much of the material for the 
sunple dyes, heretofore purchased 
in Germany at a cost of about $12,- 
000,000 annually, will be turned out 
in the United States. 


Big Turbo. Order. 


The G. M. Parks €o., of Fitchburg, 


Mass., has closed a eontract for a 
fourth large insiallation of Turbo 


humidifiers in the West Boyleston 
Mfg. Co., Easthampton, Mass. They 
are particulariv pleased with this 


order because of its being the third 
repeal order. 
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. Wise brutsed her. 
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| Personal Items 


EK. L. Goble of Eufaula, Ala. has 
accepLled a position with the Patter- 
son Mills, Ghina Grove, N. €. 


D. L. Neal has resigned his posi- 
tion as loom fixer at the Saxon Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


M. J. Sievens of La. Grange, Ga. 
has accepted the position of second 
hand in No. 1 spinning room at the 
Dwight Mfg. Go., Alabama City, Ala. 


John Griffin, master mechanic of 
the American ‘Textile Company 
Ateo, Ga., has been visiting at Lin- 
dale, Ga. 


S. T. Buchanan, superintendent 
of the Piedmont (8. Gotton Mulls, 
has presented himself with a new 
Hudson six. 


L. V. Rodgers has resigned as 
loom fixer at the Victor Mills, Greer, 
S. C. to aceept a similar position 
at the Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. 


Herbert Lindsay, manager of the 
Wallace Mills, Jonesville, €., and 


the Ottaray Mills, Union, S. C.,. has 
been transferred to the position of 
secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the Parker Cotton Mills Go. | 


M. M. Trotter, Jr., has resigned as 
secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the Parker Cotton Mills Go., Green- 
ville, S. C.. to become connected in 
an official capacity with the Fuller 
KE. Calloway group of mills at La- 
Grange, Ga. 


Hurt When Shafting Fell, 


A near fatal accident happened on 
riday to Miss Minnie Rister, at the 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
Best 


SPI N N I NG RI NG Quality Guaranteed 


Also Manufacturers of Drop Wires 
The Connecticut Mill Supply Co., Torrington, Connecticut 
- Southern Representatives, PEARSON & RAMSAUR, Greenville, 5. C. 


W. H. Monty, Pres. & Treas. W. H. Hutchins, V.-Pres & Sect’y 
| SOUTHERN SPINDLE AND FLYER COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Are your flyers giving you trouble? If you have a few 
old flyers around your mill that will not run, send them to— 
us and we will make them run like new ones, or if you are 


changing on to a finer or coarser roving, we will re-block 


your flyers to suit your work at small cost. 


You Can Reduce Weaving Costs 


Send.us a worn shuttle with completely filled bobbin and state kind of goods 
woven and name of loom. ‘These will explain your needs and help us to design an 
ficiency shuttle for your requirements, This shuttle has the approval of loom 
builders and weaving experts. It should help you to weave better fabric at 


essened expense. 


|SHAMBOW SHUTTLE COMPANY 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mill, when 


the overhead shaft broke and fell 
and broke her collar bone and other- 
She barely escap- 
ed a more serious injury, as it was 
lirst thought she was fatally hurt. 
At this writing Miss Rister is doing 
well. 


Mill Men at Shrine Meeting. © 


Among the mill men attending the 
meeting of the Omar Shrine at 
Spartanburg, 8S. C., on the 15th, were 
W. iM. Sherard, superintendent of 
the Wilhanmrston Mills: T. B. Wal- 
lace, superintendent Dunean Mills, 
Greenville; Gordon Cobb, super- 
infendent Iyman Mills: J. Digby, 
superimtendent of O@akland Malls, 
Newherry: ©. W. Causey, superim- 
tendent Brogon Mills, Anderson, 3. 
& T. Buechanon, superintendent 
of Piedmont Mill; J. R. Dean, gen- 
eral manager Arkwright Mills; J. (. 
Harper, secretary Clinton Cotton 
Mills; Alonzo Ter, with L, R. Wat- 
tles Go. Greenville; Boineau, 
Arabo| Mfg. Co., GColunrbia, S. C.: W. 
K. Cheswell, Sterling Ring Traveler 
Westminister Hampton 
Smith, Steel Heddle Mfg. Go., Green- 
ville, and Robt. F. Bowe, Saco-Lo- 
well Shops, Greenville. 

Included in the fresh meat were 
Geo. H, Anderson, superintendent 
Maple Groft ‘Mills, Liberty; B. 


Rhea, master mechanic, Monaghan 


YORKSHIRE GUM 
: ee SOLUBLE GUM to be used in Warp Sizing. It is 


especially valuable’ in this respect as it combines 


readily withall starches, making a uniform size 

mixing. Besides making a smooth, pliable warp, users of 

Yorkshire Gum will find quite a reduction in shedding and 

loom waste. For this reason we recommend it especially 
where drop-wires are in use. This Gum also attracts moisture very 
readily and by. so doing adds strength and elastciity to the yarn. 
While giving the: very best res ults in sizing, it is, at the same time, 
a most economical size. Should use Raw Tallow or Soluble Oil in 
addition. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
~ 400 William Street, New York 


PROPER LOCATIONS FOR MILLS. 


United States Census figures show that since 1880 the consumption of 
cotton in mills of the cotton growing States has increased 1,502 per cent, as 
compared with an increase of only 93 per cent in all other states. In the 
twelve months ended August 31, 1914 Southern mills consumed 162,097 more 
bales of cotton than the mills of all other States.. Three-fourths, or 9,000,000, 
of the total cotton spindles in the cotton growing States are tributary to 
Southern Railway tracks. Of the 200 knitting mills in the South over 125 
are located along the Southern Railway. Nearly all the Southern woolen and 
silk mills are also on Southern Railway tracks. 


There is a reason for this, and it is not difficult to understand. 

The Southern Railway Lines enter and serve most completely those por- 
tions of the South where the textile industry is the greatest success, because 
there are found all the conditions which makes for successful manufacture— 
the proper transportation facilities, the ease with which the raw material 
and the needed fuel may be secured, the supply of good labor, the pure 
water, the low cost of power, and favorable local conditions. 


Not only for textile plants but for all other industries the best advan- 
tages will be found in this territory. 


If you have a plant to locate, let us take up with you the question of the 
proper location. Your plans will be held confidential. Our knowledge of 
conditions at various points and our experience in locating other mills and 
the time of our agents in making special investigations are at your service 
if desired. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Industrial and Agricultural Commissioner, 
Southern Railway, 
Room 129, 


Washington, D. C. 
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Mills, Greenville, S. C.; Ralph Ram- 
seur, secretary Issaqueena ‘Mills, 
Central, and Pat McGarity, carder; 
Areadia Mills. 

Phe fezes of Allee of Savannah, 
Yaarb of Atlanta; Alhambra, of Ten- 
nessee and Oasis of North Carolina, 


were conspicuous among the visitors, 


Aniong those from the Oasis Tem- 
ple were C. A. Hamilton, superin- 
tendenl Sevier Mills, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C.; Fred H. White, Staf- 
ford Company, Charlotte; Karl Beck- 
nell, Farbwerke-Hoescht Go.; W. H. 
Hutehens, Southern Spindle & Fly- 
er €o., Charlotte, and David Clark, 
editor Southern ‘Textile Bulletin. 


That Brogon Whistle. 


Engineer Patterson of the Brogon 
Mill has a communication elsewhere 
in this paper, and ‘the says blowing 
that whistle dont bother him a bit, 
and that he stands right. under it. 
He also says that he made il thim- 
self, and we wish to say right here 
that he made a good one. The com- 
munity would hate to deprive him of 
any pleasure it may give him in 
blowing it, but would ask that he 
please do nol blow if quite so long, 
and save that steam and run the 
mill for an hour or so with 1t.—-An- 
derson Daily Mail. 

Mr. Editor Anderson Daily Mail: 
In regard to the Brogon Mill whis- 
tle, will say | am very sorry to hear 
that if touches the nerves of our 
good people in this community. Mr, 
Editor, | made the whistle thal you 
hear at Brogon Mills, and I am 
proud of it.. For one reason my 
g00d work can be heard the country 
over, and for another, it brings out 
good people to their job on time. 

[ also made (or helped to make) a 
bigger whistle than brogon “Mill 
whistle. That was the one that the 
good people heard sound so much 
and so loud when the #750,000 bond 
issue went down. ‘That whistle may 
have had something to do with 
wrecking the nerves of our. good 
people, if so, I would heartily rec- 
ommend R. L. T. (Beller known as 
Richardson's. Liver Tonic) and if 
that don't do the work, call in a 


doctor and state the case to him, 


aml if the doctor recommends thai 
I slop blowing the whistle, I will 
consult my doetor, Mr. ©. W. Gausey, 
and if he says, “Pat, you must. stop 
blowing that whistle,” I will stop, 
but will say “Gosh,” I must have a 
good set of nerves for it dont hurt 
me aud | am right under it when. iJ 
biows, 

L. A. Patterscn, Engineer. 


Artingtan Mi'l. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


M. Cloniger Superintendent! 


Barker... ..Master Meehanic 


High Shoals Mfg. 


High Shoals, C. 


GR Bennet Weaver 
Jd. B. Hartsell..... Master Mechanic 
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| HEALTHIEST PLACES TO LIVE 


Thursday, April 22, 1915. 


Want Department 


Want Advertisements. 


If you are needins men for any 
position or have secund hand ma- 
chinery, ete., to sell the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin afford the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 

Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills and show results. 


Employment Bureau. 


The Employment Bureau is a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 

The cost of joining our emlpoy- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 

We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joims our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the Southern 


textile industry. 


Belting From Dismantied Mill. 


The following belting is. for 
sale cheap. It is from a dismant- 
led mill and has been overhauled 
and reworked by a belt manufac- 
turing company. Condition very 
good. 

21 feet 1%-inch single. 

9205 feet, 2-inch single. 
444 feet 3-inch single. 

23 feet 5-inch single. 

57 féet 6-inch double. 

95 feet 7%-inch double. 

72 feet 8-inech double. 

“4 feet 3-inch double. 

23 feet 5-inch double. 

Prices low. Terms strictly cash 
on delivery. 

Address Belting, 

Care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANT A FULL SET OF 
CARDING, SPINNING AND 
WEAVE ROOM HELP FOR 
NIGHT RUN. ALL WHITE 
WORK AND ONE OF THE 


IN THE SOUTH. BOARDERS 
PREFERRED AT PRESENT AS 
WE ARE SHORT OF HOUSE 
ROOM. APPLY TO J. W. JENK- 
INS, GEN. SUPT. R. F. D. 2, 
ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 


Superintendent. 


A thoroughiy competent cotton 
mill man desires posilion as su- 
perintendent or manager, one 


perience on all ¢lasses of cotton 
goods in Northern mills. Good 
organizer and manager, 42 years 
of age and married. Best of .ref-- 
erences. Address “Supl,” care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


WANT position as superintendent of 


yarn mul! or overseer of carding. 
Have had experience in first-class 
mills and always gave satisfaction. 
Best of references. Address No. 
1064. 


Napper for Sale. 


For Sale—One Borschers nap- 
per 84 inches wide. Been run 
only a short time. Clothing in 
good condition. Hamilton Car- 
hartt ‘Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


} dition. 


Denn Warper.For Sale. 


For Sale-—Denn Warping Ma- 
chine made by Globe Machine 
Works, Frankford, Pa. 2250 ends, 
electric stop motion, double link-_ 
ers. Machine in first class con- 

Apply to. Fitzgerald Cot- 
ton ‘Mills, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


WANT position as superintendent of 


yarn mill or as carder and spin- 
ner. Now employed but prefer to 
change. Gan furnish all former 
employers as reference. Address 
No. 1065. | 


A SOUTHERN man now employed 


as superintendent wishes to cor- 
respond with a mill that needs a 
superintendent who can get re- 
sults. Age 36. Married. Have 
held present position nine years. 
Gilt edge references. Correspond- 
ence confidential. Address No. 
1066. 


Weavers Wanted. 


Wanted—Weavers for a night 
run. New Draper looms on plain 
work. Run five nights and pay 
for six. Pay off every week. 
Good running work and good 
wages. Do not pay transporta- 
tion. Gan also furnish work for 
a few spinners. Write Supt. 
Kershaw Cotton ‘Mil, Kershaw, 
S. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning and winding. Age 26. Mar- 
ried. Strictly sober. Long ex- 
perience and good references. Ad- 
dress No. 1067. 


machine shops. 


W ANT position as master mechanic 


or machinist at not less than $2.00 


per day. Now employed and have 


long expereince in cotton mill 
Good references. 
Address No, 1068. 


Spinning Rings Wanted. . 


Want 3500 used 14 3-4-inch 
spinning rings with holders for 
2-inech bore ring rail. Whitin 
preferred: Will exchange { 5-16 
rings and holders. Address Rox 
91, Winston-Salem, N. . 


WANT position as superintendent 


or. overseer of large weave room. 
Now employed as overseer of 
weaving and giving satisfaction, 
but want: larger job. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 1069. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Long experience, especially on fine 
combeu yarns. Can furnish ref- 
erences from former employers. 
Address No. 1070. 


WANT’ position as superintendent. 


Now employed as overseer of 
carding in one of the best mills 
in the South, but desire superin- 
tendents job: Have made good 
here and can furnish best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 1058. 


POSITION WANTED as superin- 


tendent by . practical man. Have 


14 years experienge as superin- 
tendent and thoroughly under- 


stand ail details connected with 
the manufacturing of cotton. Can 


give A-1 references as to ability: 


and character. Address No. 10714. 


 galesman. 


WANT position as superintendent, 


overseer Of weaving or traveling 
Have experiences in 
such positions and can furnish 
references. Address No. 1059. 


position as roller coverer. 


Have had long experience and can 
do first-class work. Would like 
to correspond with any mill con- 
sidering achange of men. Ad- 
dress No. 1060. 


who has had long practical ex-} 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning and winding. 19 years ex- 
perience in spinning and winding. 
Age 30. Employed as overseer at 
present. Can furnish good refer- 
ences. Address No. 1061. 


WANT position as engineer, master 


mechanic or electrician. Have 
had 17 years experience with al! 
kinds of boilers, engines, etc. 12 
years experience in cotton mil! 
machine ships.. Good references. 
Address No.. 1062. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Have had long experience on both 
coarse and fine numbers and ean 
furnish best of references both a. 
to character and ability. Now em- 
ployed as superintendent. Ad- 


dress No. 1063. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
‘ing. Now employed, but 


want 
larger mill. Good experience and 
satisfactory references. Address 
No. 1072. 


WANT position. as superintendent. 


Have had long experience and 
have handled some of the most 
successful mills in the South. 
Can furnish good references and 
get results. Address No. 1073. 


WANT position as 


overseer of 
weaving at not less than $3.00 per 
day. Am now overseer and have 
run present job for three years 
but for good reasons prefer to 
Change. Address No. 1074. 


“in South Garolina or 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning or carding and spinning in a 
medium-size mill. Prefer a place 
Georgia. 
Prefer a weave mill on sheeting.or 
drills. At present emploved. 
Health of family reason for chang- 
ing. Address No. 1075. 


WANT position as master mechanic 


or engineer. 20 years experience 
in cotton mill steam plants and 
shops. Now employed and giving 
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satisfaction. Can furnish. good 
references. Address No. 1076. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning. Now employed and giving 
satisfaction but prefer larger job. 
Long. experience and fine referen- 
ces, Address No. 1077. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Have had long experience as 
earder. spinner and superintend- 
ent. Can furnish first-class ref- 
erences from present and former 
employers. Address No. 1078. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Now employed and. giving satis- 


faction, but prefer: to change. 
‘Special experience on combed 
yarn. Can furnish best of refer- 


ences. Address No. 1079. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 


ing. Have had long experience 
and can furnish best of references. 
Now employed. Address No. 1080. 


: WANT position as superintendent 


of small mill, or overseer of spin- 
ning in large mill. Am now em- 
ployed but want to change for 


larger job. Address No. 1081. 


WANT position as. overseer weav- 


ing. Experienced on both white 
and colored work and on all makes 
of looms. Can furnish excellent 
references. Address No. 1082. 


WANT position as superintendent 


or aS carder and spinner. Ex. 
perienced in both yarn and weav- 
ing mills, and can give satisfac- 
tion. Am now employed, but 
would change for larger mill. Ad- 
dress No. 1083. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning. An Eastern man and an A- 
No. 1 spinner. Have had many 
years experience on all kinds of | 
yarns, including novelty yarns of 
all descriptions. Best 1eferences. 
Address No. 1084, 


WANT —Position as overseer weave 


room. Am good designer and have 
had eight years experience’ in 
weave room. Can give good ref- 
erences as to character and abil- 
ity. Address No. 1085. 


WANT position as superintendent of 


cloth mill, 10,000 to 25,000 spin- 
dies, have a number of years ex- 
perience in carding and spinning. 
Now employed as overseer spin- | 
ning in large mill. Married and 
strictly sober. Age 30 years. Tech- 
nical graduate in cotton manufac- 
turing. Would consider reason- 
able salary. Good references as to 


character and ability. Address 
No, 1087. 


or South 


WANT position as overseer of card- 


ing in Piedmont section of North 
Carolina, preferably 
Greenville, 8. C. Have had long 
experience and ean furnish best 
of references. Address No. 1088, 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Have had long experience as su- 
perintendent and am capable of 
handling any size job. Age 45, 
Can give excellent references. Now 
employed as superintendent. Ad- 


dréss No. 1090. 
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of small mill or overseer of card- 
ing in large mill. Held last posi- 
tion as overseer of carding in larg 
mill for over three years. Gan 
furnish good references. Address 
No. 1091. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill where I can invest part 
of my salary. Have long exper- 
ience as overseer of carding and 
am now employed as such, but 
want place as superintendent. Age 

35, good habits. Excellent refer- 
ences from present employers. 
Address No. 1092. | 


WANT positionn as overseer of cloth 


room. Have ten years experience 
as overseer of cloth room on white 
and colored, finished and unfinish- 
ed goods. Now employed but wish 
larger job. Age 35, sober, accurate 
and reliable: Satisfactory refer- 
ences. Address 1093. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have had long experience in 
first-class mills and can furnish 
good references from former em- 
ployers. Address No. 1094. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Prefer a yarn mill. Have had long 
experience and can furnish the 
best of references from former 
employers. Address No. 1095. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of either yarn or weave mill or 
earder in large mill. Now em- 
ployed, but want larger job. Good 
experience and references. Ad- 
dress No, 1096. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning at not less than #3,00 per day. 
Now employed but prefer to 
change. 
to character and ability. Address 
No. 1098. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Am expert on fine as well as classy 
yarns for all purposes. Know how 
to make dividends. Can furnish 


hest of references. Address No. 


1099. 

WANT position as superintendent! 
or carder and spinner. Have had 
charge of carding and spinning in 
large mill and gave satisfaction, 
Good references. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have had four years exper- 
ience and can give present and 
past employers as reference. Mar- 
ried and sober. Address No. 1102. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of weaving. Long ex- 
perience in both. positions. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 1103. 


WANT position as overseer of weay- 
ing. Now employed but prefer to 
change. Can give satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address No. 1105. 


WANT position as engineer and 
master mechanic. Age 47. Have 
had 25 vears expérience in cotton 
mill steam plants. 
good references. 
1107, 


Address No. 


Good refernces both as - 


Can furnish 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
WANT position as superintendent WANT position as overseer of weay- WANT position as master mechanic. 


ing. Have run large rooms and 
have very wide experience. Can 
give former employers as refer- 
ences. Address No, 41408. 


20 years experience and can fur- 


nish fine references. Have 2 
doffers and 14 spinner. Strictly 
sober. Address No. 1125. 


WANT position as supermtendent. 
Have had long experience and al- 
ways give satisfaction. Reason 
for changing better salary. Age 
45. Married. Strictly sober. Ex- 
perienced from ground up on both 
white and colored work. Address 
No. 1409. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or superintendent of 
large spinning room. Have 23 
years experience as .carder and 
spinner 18 years of which have 
been overseer. Strictly  sobr. 
Now employed. Good references. 
Address No. 1126, 


WANT position of overseer of card- 
ing. Experienced on combers and 
double carding and have always 
give satisfaction. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 1110. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving in large mill or superin- 
tendent of ten or twenty thousand 
spindle weaving mill. Experienc- 
ed on both heavy and fine goods, 
plain and fancy. . Now employed. 
Good references. Address No. 
4441. 


position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have had long experience on 
Draper, Stafford and plain looms. 
Can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 1143. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carding and spinning. 44 
years in mill, 8 years as overseer. 
Age 30. Married. Experienced on 
both white and colored work. Ad- 
dress No. 1144. 


WANT position as overseer of large 
card room or as assistant super- 


intendent. Now employed but 
would change for larger job. 


Long experience in both. Nothing 
less than $2.50 considered. Good 
references both as to 
and ability. Address No, 11445. 
WANT position as superintendent. 
Would like té figure with any mil! 
that is not getting resulls.. Can 
furnish references and can change 
on short notice. Age 37. Address 
No. 1146, 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill. Long practical ex- 
perience on all classes of yarns 
from 4s to 180s. Also experienced 
on automobile tires and similar 
fabrics. Address No. 1118. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing in small mill or seeond hand 


in large room. Age 32. Have 15 
years experience. Can furnish 


good references. Address No. 
1119. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
Now superintendent of small mill 
and giving satisfaction but want 
arger job, Was overseer of card- 
ing for many years. Fine refer- 


ences, Address No. 1120. 
WANT position as chief engineer 
and master mechanic. Age 36. 


Have ten years experience and am 
not afraid of work. Have family 
of anill -hebp. Good references» Ad- 
dress No, 1422. 


| 


WANT position as carder in large 


mill or superintendent in small-or 
medium size yarn mill. Am now 
emploved but prefer to change. 
Address No, 1123, 


character 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Many years experience. Have 
been superinfendent of two of the 
most successful mills in the South 
Can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 1127. 


WANT position as overseer = of 
weaving. Have had 44 years ex- 
perience as overseer on all kinds 
of work, both white and colored. 
Am 41 years old. Can furnish ref- 
erences as to ability and charac- 
ter. Address No. 1128. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill (hosiery or weaving 
yarns) or carder in good size mill. 
Age. 39. Married. 7 years ex- 
perience as carder. 5 years as su- 
perintendent. Can furnish- good 
references, Now employed. Ad- 
dress No, 1429. 


A THOROUHLY GOMPETENT and 
energelic young superintendent 30 
years of age wants larger position. 


Am practical and capable of giv- 


ing you good service. on 
plain, fancy or colored goods. 
Will be pleased to submit ref- 
erence and correspond with any 
good size mill wanting a man. 
Address No. 1130. 


either 


A PRACGTIGAT weaver now employ- 
ed wants to make a change. Age 
34. Strictly sober. Can run a job 
and get results. Nothing less than 
$3.00 per day will be considered. 
Address No. 1434. 


WANT position as carder. Am now 


employed as carder and know how 
to watch my costs and my room. 
Reason for wanting to change 
will be furnished upon request. 
Address No. 1132. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
as carder and spinner. Now em- 
ployed but want larger and more 
modern mill. Can furnish entire- 
ly satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress No. 1436. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing or spinning. 20 years exper- 
ience. Have a night job but wish 
to go on a day job. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 1136. 


WANT posilion-as carder and spin- 
ner. .Now emploved on might job, 
but prefer to change. Can furnish 
best. of references. Address No. 
1138. 


WANT pesition as supermtendent 
of 5,000 to 15,000 spindle mill eith- 
er weaving or spinning. 27 years 
practical experience: Now . em- 
ployed as superintendent. Have 
experience in some of largest mills 
in South. Good references. 
dress No, 1442, 


Thursday, April 22, 1915. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of weaving or yarn mill of not 
less than 15,000 spindles. Now 
employed as supermtendent, but 
want larger mill. Fine references. 
Address No. 1148, 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carding and spinning. 
Long experience. Now employed. 
Good references. Will not consid- 
ot less than $2.50. Address No. 

4h. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning, warping, spooling and slash- 
ing. Have 15 years experience on 
colored and white work. Age 40. 
Married. Sober. Can give good 
references. Address: No, 1445. 


WANT position as superintendent 
by practical man with executive 
ability, fully capable of managing 
a mill, one who will stay on the 
job and get possible results. ° 10 
years as superintendent, 12 years 
as overseer. Experienced on plain 
and fancy weaves. A-i references. 
Address No. 1146, 

WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning.’ Presently employed as erec- 
Lor, but wish to secure position as 
spinner. Long’ experience as 
overseer and can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address No. 1447. 


WANT position .as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had long experience 
and can furnish first-class refer- 
ences form former employers. 
Strictly sober. Address No, 148. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had jong ex- 
perience, especially on  eolored 
goods and can give satisfaction. 


Good references. Address No 
1149. 


Denim Rate Protested. 


Zion's Co-operative -Mereantile. 
Instatute, of Salt Lake Gity, has filed 
a complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against: the 


Ohicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway Co., the Denver and Rio 


Grande, the Missouri Pacific, Oregon 
Short Line, St. Louis, Iron Mountain 


and Southern, the Southern and 
Union Pavifie — railroad companies, 


involving the rate applied on cotten 
denims in bales, carload lots, from 
Greensboro, N. 

These carload lots weigh a mini- 
mum of 30,000 pounds and up to Jan. 
30, the complainant has been charg- 
ed at the rate of $1.55 per hundred 
pounds. On that date the rate was 
advanced to $1.60 and on April 9, it 
was reduced to 4152. 

It is stated that the rate on ¢éot- 
ton denims from Greensboro, N. C. 
Lo Pacific Coast. terminals is $1.28; 
and 10 La Grande, Ore. which rate 
applies as a maximum to Sait Lake 
City, it is $4.25. 

By reason of these facts the com- 
plainant alleges that the rate 
whieh if has been subjected are un- 
just and unreasonable and asks that 
an order be issued compelling the 
several railroads named to establish. 
put in force and apply such other 
rates as the commission may deem 
reasonable and just, and also to pay 
to it by way of reparation $531.68 on 
four earload shipments. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINES 
Cole Bros. > 

AUTOMATIC MAGAZINES— 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


BALING PRESSES— 


Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 

Saco-Loweli Shops. 
BEAMERS— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BELTING— 
American Supply Co. 
Bradford Belting Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 

BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Draper Co, 

BRUSHES— 


D. D. Felton Brush Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
W. H. Bigelow. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
CARDS— 
Potter & Johnston Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Richard A. Blythe. 


DOBBIES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Mason Machine Works. 
The Stafford Company. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
DRAWING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 
DRAWING HOLLS— 


Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 


Co. 


DROP WIRES— 

Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
American Dyewood Co. | 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson and Lane. 
Cassela Color Co. 
John P. Marston. 


Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 

A, Klipstein & Co, 

Seydel Manufacturing Co. 

So. Dyestuffs & Chemical Co. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 


AND FINISHING MACHINEY— 
Philadelphia Tex. Machinery Co. 
C.. G. Sargents Sons. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
DYERS— 
Gibson Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 


General Electric Co, 
Westinghouse Electric Co. 
FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 

American Supply Co. 
FLYER PRESSERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
GRID BARS— 
Alfred Armfield. 
HUMIDIFTERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 

G. M. Parks Co. | 
HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 

LOOMS— 


Crompton & eee Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 

Saco-Lowell. Shops. 

Stafford Company. 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 
PICKERS— 


American Supply €o. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Albany Lubricating Co. 
Masury, Young Co. 
LUG STRAP— 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
M. M. Lahue & Co. 


MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
American Supply Co. 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Diamond State Fiber Co, 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


PAINTS— 
Benj. Moore & Co. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Potter & Johnston Machinery Co, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


FREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Fales and Jenks Machine Co, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PRESSES 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 
ERY— 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 
 PUMPS— 


Stuart W. Cramer. 
RATILROADS— 


C, & O. Railway. 


Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 


American Supply Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


ROLLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


ROVING CANS— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


W2onsocket Machine and Press Co. 


SADDLES— 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Graphite Lubricating Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper Company. 
SHUTTLES— 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 
SIZING COMPOUND— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

John P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Keever Bros. Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
SLASHERS— 

‘Saco-Lowell Shops. . 


SOAPS— 
Keever Bros. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
- New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. ete 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Chapman Gravity Spindle Co, 
Draper Company. 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co, © 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 


Connecticut. Mill Supply Co. 
Draper Company. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


SPOOLERS— 


Draper Co. 
Easton and Burnham Machine Co, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
STARCH— 
Corn Products Refining Co, 
Keever Bros. Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Company. 
Hopedale Mig. Co. 


TWISTERS— 
Draper Company. 
Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Compnay, 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
The Stafford Co. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
 Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
John P. Marston. 
Keever Bros. Co. 
A. Klipstein & Go. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
WARPERS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Draper Company. 
WILLOWS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
C. G. Sargents Sons Co. 
WINDERS— 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Revolving Top Flats Reclothed. 
Fillets. 


nisher and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. 
All Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in Stock and 
Shipped same Day Order is Received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


eph Sykes Brothers, 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 


Bur- 
Emery 


Licker-ins Rewound. 


Tompkins BuItLDING 
P. O. Box 88 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 


4% Perers STREET 
P. O. Box 793 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Huddersfield, 


England 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


“Thureday, April 22, 1915. 


“IDEAL” 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth — 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
_ Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA 


FIREPROOF 


Substantial, Durable, and low cost of 
operation. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 
BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY 


H. MAYER, CHARLOTTE, N. C, 
REPRESENTATIVE 


The Yern Conditioning Machine 


Continuous i in 
operation 


Sons Corp. 


Graniteville, 
Massachusetts 


a Southern Agent 
COTHRAN 
Charlotte, N. 


C. G. Sargents 


Pocket Size—Price $1.00 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Cotton Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 
Southern Cotton Mills 


BRUSHES--All Kinds 


CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


S. A. Felton & Son Gompany, Manchester, N. H. 


Repaired and Refilled 


D. D. Felton Brush Company, Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


THE “STANDARD” 


BALING PRESS. 


FOR 


AS MADE BY 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


No. 104 West WATER 5ST. 


SYRACUSE, 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


| Oak Tanned Leather 


We carry a full line of General Supplies and make a 


specialty of equipping new mills 
Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
| PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Belting. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 
644 Greenwich St., 


(Established 1872) 


CHEMICALS, COLORS, DYE STUFFS, SIZING, BLEACHING and 
FINISHING MATERIALS. 


Importers of Ciba and Cibanon Fast Vat Dyes and all Colors mate by the } 


Society of Chemica! Industry in Balse, Switzerland. 


NEW YORK CITY | 
Southern Office: Commercial Nat. Bank Bldg, Charlotte,N.C. .} 


THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 
The South’s Leading Textile Journal 
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